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The 
Old 
Reliable 


Mule 


E is still with us and peak produc- 

tion in many mines depends upon 

the mule-tons per day. And his effec- 

tiveness is still measured by the number 
of cars he can pull. 


Ata northern West Virginia operation 
a large producer changed from plain 
bearing to Hyatt bearing cars with the 
result that one of our engineers reports 
the following: 


“They are very much pleased with 
their Hyatt cars—will order more 
trucks when they start operating full 
time. Their mules and ponies are 


pulling three Hyatt roller bearing 


NEWARK 


Write for a copy of Bulletin No. 390. 
Hyatt equipped wheel designs of twenty-seven manu- 
facturers and other interesting information. 


cars where they could only pull one 


plain bearing car. Besides that, they 
are making a tremendous saving in 
lubrication and main line haulage.” 


Hyatt bearings pay for themselves in a 
short time through the substantial sav- 
ings which they effect, and then pay an 
attractive return on the investment for 
many years. 


One good way to get Hyatt bearing 
cars is to adopt a retrucking program 
and gradually convert your old cars. 
Leading manufacturers are prepared to 
furnish Hyatt equipped trucks for your 
old as well as your new cars. 


It contains the 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON 
WORCESTER 
CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT 
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EVERY LITTLE DROP OF LUBRICANT 
BEARS A VALUE ALL ITS OWN 


Especially when it prevents friction on the packing bearing surface of arod. Most rod packings have 
little or no lubricant to supply the rod, and soon become hard and produce such an amount of fric- 
tion as to cause an excessive wear of rod, as well as packing, to say nothing of impairing the efficiency 
of the engine, pump or compressor. 
To keep the packing bearing surface of a rod in a constant state of lubrication, a 
packing should be used that carries sufficient lubricant. 


Twist AL M ETTO: Braided 
for val ves PACKING for rods 


REG US PAT OFFICE 
has two outstanding features—long service and perfect lubrication. The method of lubricating 
“Palmetto” is as thorough as it is unusual. The graphite grease lubricant is forced hot under pres- 
sure into each single strand before braiding, thus giving out to the rod at all times the necessary 
lubricant to prevent friction. 
: If you don’t know the great lubricating qualities of “Palmetto” let us send 


you a working sample WITHOUT CHARGE. It will convince you that you 
should use “PALMETTO” packing. 


Greene, Tweed & Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


109 Duane St. New York -3PALMETTOS. 
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--entire,. 
satisfaction -- 


treatment P 
« After using Cyanide, 


A clear, concise state- 
ment giving all the 
details of a Western 
Australian consumer’s 
opinion of Aero Brand 
Cyanide (manufac- 
tured only at Niagara 
Falls, Canada). 


American 
Cyanamid 
Company 


511 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


4 
Anothet jetter fro™ Australia 
neatly Ye" the 
plied by the American Cyanamid Compa 
at the tate of approximately 20 ronsgpPet 
month,” writes 4 large consumer, wa NOW 
feel that yosition it has 
given entire gatisfaction- 
“Besides mene muc fheaper cost, it is 
at least quite as eficient for its work aS that 
of any othet prand we have tried.” 
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The American Mining Congress 
and 
The Mining Congress 


Journal 


extend their heartiest greetings to all 
members, committeemen, subscribers 
and advertisers - - to all who are 
assisting in their work on behalf of 
the mining industry and to those who 


have shown an interest in this work 


for 


#2 AHAPPYand PROSPEROUSNEW YEAR 
OHS 
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The Standard Rock Drills 
of the World 


The “Leyner-Ingersoll”. Drifter type of Rock 
Drills is the standard of comparison wherever 
drifting, cross-cutting, tunnelling, or deephole 
rock drilling is done. 


Where hard rock is being drilled and excep- 


tional duty is demanded of a machine—there you 
will find “Leyner-Ingersoll” Drifters. 


The reasons for the popularity can be found on 
the record sheets of the users. These records 
show that “Leyner-Ingersoll” Drills stay under- 
ground on the job, are fast drillers, easy to 


operate and are low in repair and maintenance 
cost. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 
11 Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THE WORLD OVER 
For Canada, refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Ltd. 
260 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


“Leyner-Ingersoll” Drifters are made in a number of sizes and 
weights. There is a right one for every drilling job. Let our 
engineers help solve your drilling problems. 


REQUEST BULLETIN NO. 4038 


Ing ersoll- Rand 
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To the Readers of 


The MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


SHE Spirit of Christmas inspires in 


friendships. = - 
bring you a full quota of Prosperity = - 


us a better appreciation of old 
associations and the value of old 


May the Mew Bear 


Sr 


VICE-PRESIDENT of 


TRAYLOR 


at ALLENTOWN, PENN. 


~ 


ELECTRIC—STEAM 


Have proven their value in 
every class of mine work 


It is not any one point of supe- 
riority that makes the Lidgerwood 
Hoist unequalled in work per- 
formed, economy of power con- 
sumed and long life. 


It is the careful design of the com- 
plete hoist, and of each-part, with 
ample strength everywhere to 
meet every working strain that 
makes 


The Lidgerwood the Best 


Illustration shows band friction hoist for under- 
ground haulage, rope pull 16,000 Ibs., drum coils, 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New"York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Tacoma Brown-Marx Blde., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Columbus, O. 
Sales Agents: Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Foreign Offices: London, England 


3,000 ft. rope. 4In use at Woodward Colliery. 


John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Norman B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco 
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6-Ton Cab Locomotive 18-in. gauge ; 2—30-hp. Motors, 
mounted above wheels. 


Jeffrey 
Industrial 

Locomotives 
—for Severe Service 


Many types and sizes to meet the 
haulage requirements around Smelters, 
Mills, Steel Plants, By-Product Coke 
Plants, Brick Yards, Lumber Camps, 
Manufacturing Plants, etc. 


While designed especially to suit the 
conditions, they are made up of stand- 
ard parts such as motors, controllers, 
brake rigging, sanding mechanism, 
journal boxes, wheels and axles, etc., 
therefore thoroughly developed, tested 
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13-Ton Armorplate 
Locomotive equip 
with special low steel 
| 


20-Ton Cab Locomotive handling railroad cars 


out and carried in stock for repairs. 
Large capacity Motors, Heavy Duty 
Controllers; Special Cast Alloy Iron 
Grid Resistance; Renewable wearing 
parts provided at all points subject to 
wear; Parts readily accessible; Armor- 
plate Rolled Steel Slab Frame—which 
not only has great strength, but allows 
the greatest amount of room for motor 
equipment for the gauge of track and 
the allowable overall width. 


Profit by our more than 40 years experience in Locomotive Design and Construction 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES 


30 Church St. 858 McCormick Bldg. Charleston, W. Va....... 914 Kanawha St. 
Philadelphia. .515 Real Estate Trust Bldg. 600 Second Ave. Scranton, Pa....518 Union Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
1639 Eighteenth St. Salt Lake City........ 508 Newhouse Bidg Montreal, Canada............. Power Bldg. 
SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS 
Fairmont, W. Va.....Fairmont Hotel Bldg. PONS tsi cnacacadces 600 Second Ave. Terre Haute, Ind........... 319 Cherry St. 


J EFFREY 


MINE EQUIPMENT 
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Announcing - - 


the Handbook 

of Recommended 

American 

Coal 

Mining 
—Methods 
—Practice 


—Equipment 


a Loose Leaf Service 


This handbook embodies the five years’ effort of 350 leading 
operators, engineers and manufacturers to bring about lower costs 
and greater efficiency in the operation of coal mines. Most of the 
material in this book has been submitted to the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee for approval as Tentative American 
Standards and Recommended American Practice. 


In order that this important work may be available to the 
industry in the most practical form, we are preparing the material 
for a loose-leaf binder of convenient pocket size, as a handbook of 
RECOMMENDED AMERICAN COAL MINING PRACTICE. 


An additional service will be given with each subscription keep- 
ing the recommendations up to date with supplementary reports 
and final adoption of American Standards by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. 


This loose-leaf binder will contain information covering in 
detail the important subjects of : 


Underground Transportation 

Outside Coal Handling Equipment 

Mine Ventilation 

Mine Drainage 

Mining and Loading Equipment 

Mine Timbering 

Underground Power Transmission and Power Equipment 


The binders will also contain a list of manufacturers of equip- 
ment, with information as to grades and types of equipment 


carried by each. 


For further information about this new service, address 


Standardization Division 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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swan Perfect’Service 
Most ACCESSIBLE 
a a 8 2 wire cloth SERVICE 
Most RELIABLE 
SEE Se wire cloth SERVICE 
SESE SB 5 Most ECONOMICAL 
~ wire cloth § 
BEEBE REE REE 
° BEG SBR RB ESE a 
Ludlow-Saylor Service is 
the Most Accessible Wire 
‘ Se 
Cloth Service 
= Package Car Delivery puts us nearest to your as 
ts forth th ired f 
is map sets for the time require or 
Package Car Delivery from St. Louis; and S 
a8 express arrives in half the time! a " 
Our tremendous stocks supply Wire Cloth and 
=o Woven Screens for every purpose. Our Screen a 
Book lists a Thousand “Perfect” Screens— _ A 
| every grade offered for any purpose by Amer- a a 
ican manufacturers—with over two hundred 
ar s additional grades not heretofore listed by any ee BETTER SEPARATION a 
a = manufacturer. = more uniform 
ee Ludlow-Saylor Screens are made in every product. 
=8 mesh, of every metal, for all purposes. What- MORE TONS—per ma- bd 
pt ever the grade or kind, the wire used is of the chine, per horsepower, per 
|e finest yet developed for the purpose, properly man, per hour. Ys 
© a. and accurately woven, true to mesh and gauge Send us one copy of ~= 
ee throughout, its fullest vitality and resistance Catalog No. 47-D, for our BS a 
preserved and reinforced in the perfect official below, who is a 
finished screen. user of screens. 
Our Screen Book brings this service to your : - 
an desk. This Text-Book gives all information on | eee aa 
every Ludlow-Saylor Screen. The comprehen- 
sive tables, with hundreds of actual size 
|e easy to choose the best screen for your needs. au a8 


Ask for your copy of Catalog No. 47-D 
The Text-Book on Screens 
It is free upon request to all users of screens 


city surrounded by theUmted States” 


The LUDLOW-SAYLOR commie St.Louis 


608 South Newstead Avenue 
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REMOVE the MENACE 
'# of Mine Explosions 


PULVERIZED SHALE 


spread on floors and thrown on walls and roofs 
of haulageways, likewise placed in overhead 
troughs, has been found most effective in halting 
or localizing the effect of coal dust explosions in 
bituminous mines. 


is a compact arrangement of apparatus, espe- 
cially devised to reduce shale rock, as it comes 
from the mine, to powder of the required fine- 
ness, and at a remarkably low cost. It consists 
of an American Ring Pulverizer with feed 
hopper, direct connected to a 40 h. p. motor, 
mounted on a cast iron bed plate, and sur- 
mounted by the separation system by which an 
easy and positive control is had over the fine- 
ness of the product which is stored in a large 
storage tank. The plant has a capacity of 1 to 2 
tons per hour. Allowing for wear and tear, 


power, labor, interest and depreciation, dust is 


produced at a cost less than a dollar per ton. 


American Pulverizer Co. 


EIGHTEENTH and AUSTIN STREETS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Send for Booklet describing the APCO System 


““‘We must get a 
higher price 


STRIKING 


for the cop- 
Sm per industry at the 

Sacramento conven- 
tion, Mr. P. G. Beckett, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Phelps 
| Dodge Copper Corporation, 
| said, “Either we must get a 
| higher price or produce cop- 
per at a lower cost.’ And we 
all know that the same prob- 
| lem faces most other branches 
| of the industry. 


Progress lies between these 
| poles of profitable production. | 
| But this progress is an intri- | 
| cate thing, complicated bythe | 
| many phases of the problems | 
found between these two out- | 
lets. The impossibility of in- | 
dividual companies meeting 
all these difficulties has _re- 
_ sulted in an organization to 
| present a united front to meet 
them—The American Min- 
ing Congress. Give it your 
support throughout the new 
year. 


BALANCE 


or produce 
at a lower cost’’ 
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Superior Features 
DRY - ELECTROLYTE - BATTERY. Electrolyte 
can’t spill. IT’S SOLID. No burns on clothes and 
body. 
Lamp is SAFE—Automatically locked—Magnetically 
unlocked. 
With the HIGH CANDLE POWER Mazda Bulb 
JUST APPROVED by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, it 
maintains a clear, brilliant light over 15 hours on one 
charge. It’s as bright at the end of the shift as at the 
start and will never fail. 
IT’S STRONG. The outside container that takes all 
the hard knocks is of steel. 
Maintains its BRILLIANCY in any position of bat- 
tery. The SOLID ELECTROLYTE makes this 
possible. 
All repairs made by handy man in lamp house. 
We GUARANTEE lower cost of MAINTENANCE 
than any other Electric Mine Lamp. 


Installation on RENTAL CONTRACT or OUT- 
RIGHT SALE. 


CONCORDIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Union Trust Building 


PITTSBURGH PENNA 


A very effective signal Trip Lamp, such as required by the bituminous 
mine law, is available in the RMCT Lamp—the first Trip Lamp tested 


and approved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines under Schedule 10-A of 
Feb. 2, 1922. 


“CEAG” 


Dry Electrolyte 
Miners’ Cap Lamp 


Type RMCT Trip Lamp with Hook 
Attachment and Ruby Glass Dome 
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An Interesting Index - - 


A Bibliography of National Events 
in the Mining Industry for 1924 


Articles of outstanding importance on Taxation, Cost Reducing, Stand- 
ardization, National Legislation, Practical Operating Problems, Gold and 


Silver—in fact, a complete history of mining events of the year. 


Indexed and cross referenced in the most thorough manner 


Mailed With This Issue 


Are you saving your copies of the Mining Congress 
Journal? Study this index with reference to your own 
problems and see how important the field covered dur- 
ing the year is to you. And all this in twelve compact, 
attractive issues that are easily filed and as easily 
accessible. 


File Your Copies of the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


And Save the Index 
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CONVEYING MACHINERY 


A Few of Weller Products 


APRON CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS SCREENS 
BELT CONVEYORS ELEVATOR BUCKETS GRIZZLIES 
BUCKET CONVEYORS SKIP HOISTS SPROCKETS 
CHAIN CONVEYORS WEIGH LARRIES GEARS 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS COAL CRUSHERS BEARINGS 
FEEDERS (ALL KINDS) CAR HAUL CHAIN BINGATES 


SHEET METAL AND STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK 


Catalogs on Request 


WELLER SPIRAL CONVEYORS 
Cold Rolled Steel, Sectional Flights, Wear Long 


We Also Make ROTARY FEEDERS 
Spiral and Rikbon Conveyors of Monel Metal Large Capacity Adapted for Material Over 
6 inches in Diameter 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


1220-1956 N. KOSTNER AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sales Offices 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS OMAHA SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Send for Illustrate Ca 


Ameriean Steel 
Chicago- ‘New York 
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Satisfied Customers 


If you have never used a General Coal, backed by 
General Coal Company’s dependable service, you cannot 


appreciate the fact that it does make a difference where DEPENDABLE 


you get your fuel. COAL 
Eighty-five percent of our customers are “Old Timers” Anthracite 
who return year after year knowing that they are buying | 
New River increased power at decreased cost. 
Smokeless After all the principal attribute of any business is satis- 
fied customers. Your first order will result in a new 
name added to our long list of “regulars.” 
We will gladly furnish you with more information upon 
request. | 
GENERAL COAL COMPANY | 
1727 Land Title Building 
BUNKER COAL PHILADELPHIA EXPORT | 
Supplied at EXCI USIVE SALES AGENT & COASTWISE | 
—FOR— 
ae BOSTON STONEGA COKE AND COAL Co. DETROIT COAL 
Jacksonville, Fla. CHARLESTON HAZLE BROOK COAL Co. “FAIRMONT Loaded at 
ton, S.C. 
Savannah, Ga. CINCINNATI COMPANY Newport Neves, Va. | 


THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY., Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co. — Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—tr 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 


Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


TONED 
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No Quivering of the Dial 
£3 Pointer 


HIS FAMILIAR DRAWBACK is eliminated by the 
Streeter-Amet Weight Recording Attachment. Speed 
ake in weighing is possible without a semblance of guess- 
work in the recorded weights. A kerosene dash pot con- 
nected to the point of the beam, through a system of 
triple spring valves, allowing the oil to flow only in pro- We will send an engineer $2 
portion to the force expended, retards oscillation and to survey weighing con- 
effectively keeps the jar of the load from affecting the ditions in your mine 
recording device. The construction throughout of this 

r| automatic weight recording machine corresponds to the Send for descriptive mat- 


ter and list of installa- 
simple practicability of this feature. tions near you 


How do your weights tally with those of the railroads? 


“| STREETER-AMET AUTOMATIC ‘DIAL & WEIGHT | | 
RECORDING MACHINES 


STREETER-AMETSWEIGHING AND REcorDING Co. 


MACHINERY 


—FOR- 


MINE MILL SMELTER 


Embodying Recent Developments and Latest Design 


Ball Peb Granulator Rod Mill 


Crushing Rolls Ball Granulater 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 


Double Drum Electric Hoist 
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Water Jacketed Blast Furnace 
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For Speed and Dependability— 


The Universal Control Shortwall 
can be equipped with a motor of 
either 35 or 50 horsepower. The 
design of the machine and its abun- 
dant reserve power make easy going 
in any kind of cutting. 


The Geared Variable Feed of the 


Universal Control enables it to meet © 


every change in cutting conditions 
—instantly, automatically and 
exactly. 


With both ropes driven by power, 
and with fast and slow speed for 
each rope, you can sump with the 
right hand rope and immediately 
slip the power over to the left hand 


Universal Control 


rope for the cut across the face— 
usually without resetting of jacks or 
changing of ropes. 


The Universal Control Shortwall is 
built big enough and strong enough 
to stand up against the most severe 
conditions. 


Its reserve power and tremendous 
strength keep it on the job with less 
attention than is required by older 
types of coal cutters. 


Its operation is simple and easy. Its 
response to controls is quick. Its 
strength and freedom from repairs 
are surprising. 


Write for Book 222 


(84) 
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Nineteen- [went y-Five | 


The mining industry enters the new year with renewed hope and faith, and with undaunted 
spirit in its determination to fulfill its task for humanity—the furnishing of the basic raw 
materials upon which the prosperity of the Nation rests. 

As the representative of all units of the mining industry The American Mining Congress 
wishes its family during this coming year that prosperity and success which its determination and 
optimism so justly deserve. 


The Perspective 


ONDITIONS are developing in the mining indus- 

try which indicate that an era of prosperity is 

approaching. This is evidenced by the healthy 
evolution of conditions that usually presage prosperity 
in an industry. Even in the gold and silver mining 
industries, the depression is less acute, and ultimate 
recovery of these essential industries seems assured. 

Capital is coming out of the hiding places into which 
it was forced by oppressive taxation and radical tenden- 
cies in government. Interest rates are low. Taxes are 
becoming less burdensome. Freight rates are being 
gradually adjusted so as to permit the free movement 
of the basic raw materials, and transportation agencies 
generally are enjoying healthy conditions. Labor and 
supplies do not command a prohibitive premium. And 
markets, both at home and abroad, are becoming stabil- 
ized. 

The attitude of the state and national governments 
toward the mining industry is sympathetic, and govern- 
ment interference with legitimate private enterprise is 
a less potent danger. And the erystallization of public 
sentiment against discriminatory legislation of any 
nature is seen in the defeat at the polls in the recent 
election of undesirable tax legislation. Radical tenden- 
cies everywhere are being curbed. It is fortunate for 
both the industry and the nation that the business of 
mining has not been encompassed by a multitude of arti- 
ficial handicaps imposed by legislative authority. 

Foremost among the defenders and protagonists of 
the mining industry, during the crucial period since the 
World War, has been the American Mining Congress. 
Throughout this period it has voiced optimism through 
the public press, through its officers, directors, and staff 
members, through its bulletin services, and through the 
columns of the Mrntna ConareEss JOURNAL. 

Its representatives have appeared before the commit- 
tees of Congress, the executive departments of the Fed- 
eral government, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the meetings of bankers, 
manufacturers and railroad officials, and, in fact, before 


every agency and on every occasion where the cause of 
the mining industry could be advanced and its inter- 
ests promoted and protected. 

In the matters of tariff protection, income taxation, 
railroad rates and labor relations, the work of the 
organization has been most effective. And for the pro- 
motion of efficiency and economy in mining operations, 
committees of the organization have labored for years 
on improved methods of mining practice, which have 
become standards, in order that production costs might 
be lowered to a point where higher labor and freight 
costs, and increased eosts of supplies and equipment 
could be absorbed and operations maintained at a fair 
profit. 

The period from which the mining industry is just 
emerging has been a period of convalescence. Many 
helpful lessons have been learned from the mistakes of 
the past. Among other things, the mining industry has 
learned that its several branches have many interests 
in common which cannot be protected unless these 
branches of the industry work together for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole, and at the same time enlist 
the moral support of other industries. It has learned 
also that the general publie must have a proper under- 
standing of its problems. The American Mining Con- 
gress has been a get-together medium as well as a 
medium through which the publie could be informed of 
exact conditions prevailing in the industry. 

In order that the mining industry may enjoy to the 
fullest extent the era of prosperity which seems immi- 
nent, there must be harmony and unity among its sev- 
eral branches; and the work of molding plans, methods, 
practices, and legislation that will lower production 
costs, taxes, and freight rates, and that will secure the 
maintenance of peaceful labor relations, must continue. 
To abandon any part of this work at this time would 
be exceedingly costly to the mining industry. Its con- 
tinuation under the stimulation of healthy business con- 


ditions and industrial prosperity will produce lasting 
benefits. 
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REAL VALUE 

VERY month the Treasury Department issues 

under the authority of law a statement showing 

the value in United States money of the coinage 
of foreign countries. A comparison of these statistical 
values with exchange values is most interesting from a 
standpoint of international economics. Without excep- 
tion the exchange value decreases from the statistical 
value in direet proportion to the inflation in the coun- 
try of issue. This is, of course, obvious, but the inflation 
which causes the depression is of two kinds; inflation by 
paper currency, issued against insufficient reserves and 
inflation based on a lowered content of precious metal 
in subsidiary coinage. 

Those countries whose subsidiary coinage has been 
depreciated from the recognized fineness of .925 suffer 
in any comparison of their coin to the dollar of the 
United States which is .925 fine. 

The temporary and fleeting profit on the seigniorage 
in minting these issues of a lowered silver fineness is 
thus paid for through the nose. It would be imme- 
diately as profitable and permanently more profitable to 
these countries that silver coinage of all countries should 
maintain the reeognized fineness which has been the 
acknowledged ratio of intrinsic to minted value for so 
many years. International exchange is never fooled by 
token money. 


THE BETTER WAY 

DMITTING that nothing in human affairs has 

reached perfection, and that there is no divinity 

in any present method of procedure, Mr. ‘James 
A. Emery recently discussed in a public address two 
ways of advancing toward what he terms a_ proper 
social goal. He said that when there comes an improve- 
ment in the physical surroundings of a people there is 
always possible a considerable advance in the social 
aspects of life. 

But as to getting the social progress which corre- 
sponds with the material progress, he believed the 
methods differ, naturally, among the races. He ealled 
attention to the fact that the Anglo-Saxon race has 
always relied upon one method of procedure. That was, 
and is, to inspire the development of the individual 
character. In that way the progress comes from the 
heart of the nation out, and is, therefore, far more 
secure. In that method of procedure the Government 
becomes but the mirror which reflects the growth of 
the character of its individual citizens. 

Some other races have not had a kind of people 
which, at all times, were so quickly responsive to the 
demands made upon their character development. 
Therefore, these other people did not build themselves 
up so quickly as the change in their material civilization 
would indicate. It has been necessary for an external 
force to draw them to the point where they are abreast 
of the times, so to speak. In those other races it has 
been necessary to impose social progress upon the people 
by an act of government. Therefore, the government, 
instead of being the mirror to refiect the progress of the 
people, has become the instrumentality to force social 
progress upon its citizens. 

In other words, it is the old question of the republican 
form of government developed by the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the benevolent monarchy resorted to by peoples of dif- 
ferent racial characteristics and habits. A_ peculiar 
development of recent years in government has been 
that, in even the Anglo-Saxon races, the effort has been 
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to impose social progress by an act of government. In 
such cases the politicians seem to be growing impatient 
over the slowness with which even the Anglo-Saxons 
respond to their responsibilities. While, in this country, 
we have had a people who are unusually keen to react 
to the finer demands upon character, an unusual effort 
has been made by a group in government to force social 
progress as a mandate from government itself. That is, 
we have been trying to impose the benevolent autacracy 
necessary in other nations upon what is strictly an 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

For the Anglo-Saxon people, the system which relies 
upon an enlightened self-expression has proved infinitely 
the better of the two. Progress has been worked out 
with less friction under that method because people 
naturally are more responsive to that method. If 
trouble is going to be avoided, it seems necessary that 
our public officials be taught the essential character of 
our people and the conditions under which they develo}: 
most rapidly. 


TAX BOARD AMENDS RULES 


HE Board of Tax Appeals has amended its rules 

of admission to practice to meet the criticism of 

THe CONGRESS JOURNAL, expressed edi- 
torially in October, that the Board should require a 
standard of qualifications ‘‘that will be a reasonable 
guarantee to taxpayers that the practitioner is com- 
petent’’ to handle tax matters. 

Under the new rules, promulgated December 3, the 
Board requires the applicant ‘‘to be of good moral char- 
acter and to possess the requisite qualifications to rep- 
resent others,’’ in addition to the requirement that the 
applicant must be an attorney or certified public 
accountant. The new rules also provide for denial of 
admission for suspension and for disbarment of ‘‘any 
person who does not possess the requisite qualifications 
to represent others, or is lacking in character, integrity 
or proper professional conduct.’’ This amendment to 
the rules meets the suggestion of this Journal that those 
regularly admitted to practice should be ‘‘required to 
meet certain standards of efficiency and ethical conduct 
or be disbarred.’’ 

Although the Board has not officially lifted the bars 
to permit engineers to practice, it is believed that engi- 
neers who are skilled in the tax practice will find it pos- 
sible to present the cases of their clients to the Board 
without difficulty or embarrassment. And it is probable 
that the Board, in due course, will find a way to amend 
the rules so as to eliminate the apparent discrimination 
against engineers who are specialists in income taxation. 

The rulings of the Board have indicated a sympathetic 
understanding of the taxpayer’s problems, and, in 
general, have been acceptable. The work of the Board 
thus far has more than justified its creation, and the 
prompt action of the Senate in confirming the twelve 
members appointed during the recess of Congress was a 
proper reward for faithful and unbiased efforts. 


WHERE TAXES GO 


RANCE has omitted her war debt from the list of 

her liabilities. Her ambassador to the United 

States, who recently expressed the view that his 
government ultimately would pay, has been muzzled. 
Thus it appears that she expects to default. Meanwhile, 
taxpayers are being taxed $160,000,000 annually to pay 
interest on the billions loaned France. 


| 
| 
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THE SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
HE second session of the Sixty-eighth Congress 
opened, as congressional sessions usually open, 
with prayer. <A good beginning, whether any- 
thing else good transpires during the session or not. 
Still, it is hardly time to become pessimistic. The ses- 
sion, although it will be short-lived, is young. 

The Sixtv-eighth Congress sowed wild oats during its 
first session. It now shows signs of getting down to 
serious business. Many men have sowed wild oats in 
their vouth, and then, at maturity, have settled down 
and have accomplished worth-while things. So may it 
be with this Congress. Anyhow, a settling down to busi- 
ness should result from the sobering effects of the 
recent election. 

The present is not a proper time for polities to hold 
sway in the consideration of national problems. Too 
much is at stake. The people of the nation want sound- 
thinking and nonpartisan principles to govern legisla- 
tion. Too much partisanship has been displayed in the 
recent conduct of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. The people, by a great popular majority vote, 
expressed their disapproval. Therefore, this congres- 
sional session may be marked by an absence of partisan 
maneuvers, such as the orgy of fishing investigations 
that characterized the last session. 

On the other hand, there is a group of recalcitrants 
who may seek to make trouble by filibustering in order 
to tie up necessary legislation, such as appropriation 
bills, and thus force the President to call a special session 
of the next Congress, notwithstanding the fact that after 
March 4 next their power to block legislation will be at 
an end. But whatever the outcome the people will not 
be deceived, and members of Congress who work dili- 
gently for the best interests of the country will be given 
due eredit and will be rewarded accordingly in proper 
season. 

The Sixty-eighth Congress has the opportunity to 
redeem itself, and its acknowledged leaders hope to make 
the most of the opportunity. 


INCOME TAX UNIT HONEST 


FTER several months of investigation the Senate 
Select Committee on Investigation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, headed by Senator Couzens, 

has found nothing of a serious or startling nature that 
would even indicate that there has been fraud, corrup- 
tion or gross inefficiency in the administration of the 
income tax laws. This constitutes a most ereditable 
record for the Income Tax Unit, and speaks well for the 
universal honesty and ethical conduct of the thousands 
of auditors and engineers who have examined returns 
and adjusted claims ranging from a few dollars in some 
cases to thousands, hundreds of thousands, and even 
millions of dollars in others. 

The only tangible result of the investigation thus far 
has been a falling off in production, caused by the fact 
that officers and employes of the Unit have been taken 
from their routine duties to pull eases from the files and 
explain adjustments (which involved also in most eases 
the explaining of the law and regulations) for the com- 
mittee’s corps of investigators. An amusing sidelight 
on the investigation was involved in a statement by a 
subordinate official in one section of the Unit to the 
investigators, in which he enumerated all the cases in 
which he had been overruled, either by his immediate 
superiors, by the Committee on Appeals and Review, or 
by the solicitor, in favor of the taxpayer. He appar- 
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ntly was obsessed with the theory that he could not 
have been wrong in ruling against the taxpayers in these 
cases, and that there must have been some crooked work 
somewhere above him. 

The committee is now collating the data gathered by 
its agents and expeets shortly to recommend changes in 
the law ‘‘that will improve the administrative methods 
and practices’’ of the Unit. Just what changes will be 
recommended have not been indieated. Taxpayers know 
fairly well what changes are needed, and will not look 
with favor upon recommendations that take away bene- 
fits that the law now affords without providing compen- 
satory advantages. 


THE APPROACHING CRISIS 

7ITHIN the month, an important body of coal 
miners in the Crow’s Nest Pass region of British 
Columbia seceded from the Miners’ Union to 
form a Canadian union. That which drove them to that 
action was the fact that the produet of these union 
mines was in competition, not only with an abundance of 
non-Union coal, but with an abundance of oil, which in 

that market, is being used as fuel. 

Almost simultaneously the last cf che adherents of the 
Union in Kentucky and the greater portion of them in 
West Virginia severed their connections with it. Con- 
currently the report is spread that the Miners’ Union, 
disturbed by the danger of disintegration, is planning 
an aggressive campaign to strengthen its lines. And, at 
the same time, there was heard a great deal of discus- 
sion of a possible—although not immediately probable— 
revision of the mueh diseussed Jacksonville wage 
agreement. 

The disintegration of the Union is a faet. The dis- 
content with the Jacksonville agreement is universal. 
Some kind of action on the part of the Union to save 
itself is most likely ; at least, it is logical. All this means 
only that in labor affairs in bituminous coal, we are 
approaching a crisis. And, out of any such crisis there 
usually comes a compromise line of action. Most con- 
cern, at the minute, is over the line which that com- 
promise is most likely to take. 

John L. Lewis, in his dealings with the Railroad 
Brotherhood, has indicated his most probable suggestion. 
That is that the miners would be willing to share the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the operators, if they were 
given a voice in the management of the mines. But, 
without a voice in the management, they can hardly be 
held responsible for prices and, therefore, should not 
be asked to accept anything other than a fixed wage as 
high as the industry ean be forced to pay. 

That issue has not definitely been raised in any formal 
coal conference. It is, rather, in that uncertain stage 
where it becomes a subject for quiet discussion, rather 
than for definite action. For that reason, it is possible 
here to do nothing more than to outline the issue and 
leave the discussion for a later time. 

However, this much may, with propriety, be said. 
Exact justice might, conceivably, demand that the 
miners, or any other workers, should be allowed to share 
in that part of the profit for which they are directly 
responsible. However, it is no part of justice and is 
not even fair to the other factor involved to give to the 
miners, or any other class of workers, a part of the 
profits made possible by the actions of others—the man- 
ager, the salesman, the financier, or the manufacturer of 
machinery. The soundest principle that could be intro- 
duced into business would be to give the profit only to 
him who is responsible for it. 
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PROSPECTING PRIVILEGES PARAMOUNT 


INERAL claimants to publie lands covered by 
stock-raising homestead entries and leases and 
railroad land grants have been subjected, in 
many instances, to expenses, litigation and indignities, 
by reason of opposition of nonmineral claimants, that 
have seriously interfered with the exploration and de- 
velopment of large areas in the West where prospecting 
and mining should be carried on without restriction. 

Under the stock-raising homestead act of 1916 pros- 
pectors who made discoveries of mineral subsequent to 
the allowance of a homestead entry were not given the 
same rights that existed prior to the passage of that 
act. Before such discoveries could be developed and 
worked the act made it necessary for the prospector to 
contest the homestead entry: 

In the sections of the country affected by this deplor- 
able situation all surface deposits of any consequence 
have been discovered and worked, and the forcible ejee- 
tion of prospectors from lands that give promise of 
rich mineral deposits, of which there are no surface 
indications, has seriously restricted prospecting and 
exploration, particularly in areas where valuable de- 
posits of gold-bearing gravel and quartz undoubtedly lie 
buried deeply in the hills and mountains. 

The American Mining Congress has sought continu- 
ously for several vears to have this situation corrected 
by amendment of the rules governing nonmineral entries 
and claims; but, although the officials of the land de- 
partment have been sympathetic and have issued regu- 
lations intended to protect the rights of the prospector, 
it now appears that a new law may be necessary to give 
adequate protection and relief to prospectors and 
mineral claimants. 

The American Mining Congress division of public 
lands is thoroughly conversant with the facts. Letters 
were sent to several mineral claimants in California in 
1923, advising these claimants that the fact must be 
established ‘‘that a valuable mineral has been found, or 
that the indications are such to show a_ reasonable 
probability that the mineral will be found in paying 
quantity,’’ before the land department can rule under 
the law in favor of the prospector. Claimants also were 
requested to furnish full information concerning condi- 
tions that were detrimental to their interests. Upon 
receipt of the information, the matter was taken up 
again with the department, and the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office advised that the department 
would go as far as the law permits in protecting the 
rights of mineral claimants in cases where claims of 
nonmineral claimants were contested. The Commis- 
sioner stated that ‘‘the department has no reason for 
favoring nonmineral claimants over the rights or claims 
of the miners.”’ 

The fact is that, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
land department to eliminate causes for friction and to 
establish rules that protect the right to prospect, pros- 
pecting has been seriously restricted. It is therefore up 
to Congress to act. Existing laws reserve to the govern- 
ment the minerals that may be found in stock-raising 
lands, but does not reserve the right to prospect, or 
preserve the opportunity for prospecting under proper 
safeguards, without which the right reserved is worth- 
less. 

The law should provide that where conditions are 
such that prospectors, experienced in mining and. pros- 
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pecting, are willing to undertake the laborious and 
expensive work of developing a location with the expec- 
tation of finding mineral in paying quantities, it will be 
presumed that the land is mineral in character until 
exploration and development work proves it otherwise 
or until it is abandoned. Unless some provision of this 
kind is enacted a large source of mineral discoveries that 
add to the economic and taxable wealth of the nation 
will disappear. 


PERSONALITIES AND ISSUES 


HEN you look into another man’s coffin you 

realize, finally, that all the while you have been 

dealing with two men, with the man himself 
and with the cause he represented. At the grave the 
cause, Whatever it was, is absent. It has taken up lodg- 
ment with somebody who remains alive. Causes never 
attach themselves to departed leaders. Thus, at the 
grave, you are alone with the man himself. 

Mr. Gompers was for so long a partisan of the labor 
movement that men saw in him nothing except his 
cause. And they were for him because they too espoused 
the cause of labor, or they hated him because they took 
the other side of the union question. But, quite aside 
from those prejudiced points of view, there was a per- 
sonality which will continue to attract attention. In 
his time, important publie men softened their tones and 
modified their manners when they talked to Gompers. 
But he was not always so signally favored. He had, 
at times, to deal with some men who were rough and 
direct; who spoke what they were and what they 
thought. It required considerable skill to parry the 
thrusts of men who softened their tones and, in the next 
instant, to parry the broadsword thrust of men of the 
lower order. It required even more than skill to remain 
at the head of a big movement for 43 years without 
showing a ruinous conflict of action and policy. It 
required even more skill to undertake, every year, to 
make one great step toward a goal and never to be 
tempted to deviate from a fixed program. Such a man 
proves himself to be a thinking machine. We must 
admire his skill even if we cannot often approve his 
method or even his cause. 

William Green, who was international secretary- 
treasurer of the miners’ union, has taken Gompers’ 
place. Green is also a thinking machine, but of an 
entirely different sort. Intellectually, Green is quicker 
than Gompers, although perhaps not so wise or possibly 
so well educated. He is not endowed by nature with 
enduring patience or trained to stand, without outward 
resentment, the abuse which fell to the lot of Gompers. 
Mentally, Green can grasp instantly the full force and 
effect of any suggestion made by his opponents. His 
imagination will run instantly all the way around any 
proposal. But he lacks the resource to meet each 
emergency with an invention. That is so because he 
has been brought up among those who know of but 
two things in any labor relations—to demand something 
and to strike if it is denied. He may never grasp the 
idea, which was the essence of the success of Gompers, 
that if you have won what determines the wage you 
have won the wage. Gompers was forever fighting for 
conditions and principles, knowing that they were con- 
trolling. Green has been trained to fight for specific 
terms in a contract. 

Beeause of this difference, the old American Federa- 
tion of Labor was buried recently at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
and the next day a new sort of an organization was 
created with William Green at its head. 
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ELECTRIC POWER IN MINING* 


Electric Power Is Closely Allied With The Mining Industry And Offers Great 
Possibilities In Future Development Of The Industry. But In Order That It 
May Be The Real Servant Of Industry It Joins With Mining In Protest Against 


Government Invasion Of Business 


INING came first in California. 

But our power industry owes a 

great debt to mining. It was 
from the mining engineers that we 
learned much of the design of dams, of 
reservoirs, of tunnels, of ditches and 
canals that hung to the eyebrows of our 
Sierras. It was from the mining engi- 
neers that we learned much in respect of 
construction methods and the moving of 
earth and the transportation of materials 
in rough and difficult country. It was to 
mining that we looked for our first busi- 
ness. The mining industry constituted 
our first customers, and on our own sys- 
tem there are ten of our power houses 
that were originally constructed to sup- 
ply the mines with electric power. 

Nine of our largest canals  origi- 
nally, though expanded, of course, 
by our industry, were constructed for the 
mining industry, and ten of our many 
reservoirs were originally constructed to 
supply water for mining purposes. And 
we, on our part, have supplied to the 
mining industry in California a cheap 
and efficient power. We have saved, 
through centralization of operation, the 
investment of capital in the mining in- 
dustry. But while we have contributed, 
in that respect, while we are today sup- 
plying the mining industry in California 
with the aggregate rate of a hundred 
and ten thousand horsepower, supplying 
them with ten per cent of our generation, 
we collect from the mining industry only 
five per cent of our revenue. 

We feel, in the power industry, that 
the greatest inheritance we received from 
the mining industry was the pioneer 
spirit. 

In California industry, in the sense of 
manufacturing, the most reliance today 
is upon electric power. 

This state, from a mining district, de- 
veloped rapidly into an agricultural 
country, but it remains, today, a mining 
state. 

We take some pardonable pride, in the 
power industry, in pointing out some of 
the accomplishments which have bene- 
fited the mining industry and agricul- 
ture; some of the advances, some of the 
world records that have been made in 
this great state of California for today. 

The world records for power develop- 
ment in California today are a di- 
rect inheritance from the bold mining 
engineers who pioneered the mining in- 
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dustry. We hold the world’s record of 
220,000-volt transmission, which you will 
find nowhere else on the face of the 
globe. The economic significance of that 
high voltage is that it cuts the cost of 
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transmission in half; that it literally 
moves the distant power resources of the 
state to the seaboard and to the valleys 
where they can be used in development. 
Not only this, but in point of distribu- 
tion, the point in which every economic 
activity is concerned, there is probably 
no place else in the world where ninety- 
four percent of the families are supplied 
with electric power. You would search a 
long time to find a farm that didn’t have 
electric power service in California. We 
have, with only three and a half percent 
of the entire population of the United 
States, nine percent of the residence cus- 
tomers, ten percent of the commercial 
customers and ten percent of the indus- 
trial customers; in number more indus- 
trial customers than there are in the 
power industry in New York, in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Illinois, or in Ohio. The figures 
of the United States Geological Survey 
say that last year California generated, 
from falling water, more kilowatt hours, 
more electric energy, than was generated 
in the combined states of Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. 


The fact is that the power industry 
has spread over this state, and is not 
confined merely to the large cities. 

Today, all over the country, in the 
Southeast, in the Southwest, in the At- 
lantic States, and particularly in the 
Middle West, there is a determination to 
create what are called super-power sys- 
tems or interconnected systems, which 
permit the building of large plants, be- 
cause their output can go quickly into a 
great network of distribution lines. 
These build up diversity, that is to say, 
create a load factor which increases the 
percentage of time your dollars are at 
work. In California, we have had, for 
years, an interconnected system. Our 
own system, for example, is intercon- 
nected. Its diversity is the highest any- 
where in the United States, and it has 
this distinction, that nowhere else in the 
United States will you find, in a single 
power system, a prune orchard on one 
end of the line and a gold mine on the 
other end. And in no other part of the 
United States will you find a summer 
peak for agricultural pumping and recla- 
mation, which is balanced by a winter 
peak in the large cities, thus enabling 
the dollars invested to carry the summer 
peak to work again in the winter. 

I am particularly interested and glad 
this great body, this body which repre- 
sents so much of the future, should have 
stressed the relation between govern- 
ment and business. The wide discussion 
of that subject indicates that there is a 
tendency for something wrong to de- 
velop in that relation. We might profit- 
ably consider what are the fundamental 
lessons of human society, and classify 
the relation of business and government. 
We will find that in the fertile valley of 
the Euphrates, under the great kings of 
Ur, there developed a great economic 
structure representing great wealth; but 
those people of antiquity did not know 
how to develop the right relation be- 
tween government and business. 

All that wealth which was created did 
not flow to raise the standard of living 
and created no economic security. The 
productive capacity ceased, and society 
could not meet its absolutely necessary 
desires. And again, at Alexandria, un- 
der the Pharoahs, we find civilization 
had flowered as great as it ever did. 
There was tremendous wealth. A social 
and economic structure which was al- 
most modern in its complexity existed; 
but again the failure to maintain the 
right relation (Continued on page 35) 
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GIR. 


Department of the Interior Building, Washington, D. C. 


RELATIONS 


OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO MINING* 


It Is Well Occasionally To Clarify A Situation By Reviewing The Relationship 
a n This Article Dr. Bain Outlines What The Bureau Of Mines Can, Will 
And Does Do For The Mining Industry 


4 } HE Bureau of Mines is but one of 
a group of closely related organi- 
zations which together form the 

Department of the Interior. Despite the 

wide scope of many other departments at 

Washington, there is none which touches 

mining and the mineral industries at 

more points, nor none in which mining 
men have a more direct interest. Under 

a wise tradition the Secretary of the 

Department of the Interior is a western 

man, and the present Secretary, Dr. 

Hubert Work, is no exception, he being a 

citizen of Colorado, a State famous for 

the many lines of mining activity carried 
on within its borders. 

I am not authorized to speak for the 
Department in the sense of announcing 
policies, but on the basis of observation 
and experience I can tell you what its 
practice is and what are the underlying 
principles that have determined that 
practice. It is also my pleasant privilege 
to bring to you the personal greetings 
and good wishes of the Secretary. As a 
western man, familiar with mining, he 
knows of the problems you meet in the 
development and maintenance of your 
properties, and he sympathizes keenly 


*Paper delivered to Twenty-seventh Annual 
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with you in the efforts you are making to 
introduce order and sound common sense 
into that part of the industrial field you 
occupy. He has asked me to carry to 
you his sincere regrets that the pressure 
of public affairs has prevented his per- 
sonal attendance at this meeting, and his 
most sincere good wishes for the success 
of your sessions. I can assure you that 
any conclusions you may reach and may 
voice in your resolutions, will have the 
most sympathetic and careful considera- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Ours being a Federal Government of 
delegated powers, it is necessary to find 
in the Constitution specific authority on 
which to ground any of its activities. 
In the case of mines and mining the 
authority of Congress and the Federal 
executive rests upon the responsibility 
which the National government has for 
care of the public lands and public prop- 
erty of the United States, and upon two 
general and broad provisions of the Con- 
stitution. These are (a) to provide for 
the common defense; and (b) to promote 
the general welfare. It is worth noting 
that in defining each power there has 
been used an important qualifying 


adjective. It is the “common” defense 
with which the National government is 
charged, not the responsibility for pre- 
serving the local peace. It may be added, 
this limitation applies in times of strikes 
as well as when normal conditions of 
industry obtain. It is only when the 
common or national defense is jeopard- 
ized, or where the State calls on the 
Nation to back up its own authority, that 
Federal forces can be employed to quell 
local disturbances. The police power, 
and the responsibility that flows from the 
possession of that power, rests with the 
States. 

So, too, it is the “general” welfare 
which the National government is 
charged with keeping and promoting. It 
was no part of the plan of the makers of 
the Constitution that the great and grow- 
ing power of the National government 
should be used to promote the interests of 
one section of the country as against 
another; indeed there are specific prohi- 
bitions against any such action. While 
it is probable that in writing these pro- 
visions of the Constitution the thought 
then ran to differences between States 
and localities, the fundamental purpose 
was to avoid discrimination, and any 
such between classes, professions or in- 
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dustries is fully as abhorrent to the Con- 
stitution as would be National action to 
favor one State or one city at the expense 
of the remainder of the country. We, as 
mining men, may properly object if at 
any time the National power is used to 
the exclusive benefit of any class, be it 
the farmers, the railroad employes or any 
other, but we, as mining men, must be 
equally scrupulous to ask no help or 
favors from our common government 
save such as are clearly in the com- 
mon interest. As mining men, familiar 
with the mining industry, we may be 
presumed as a group to be most com- 
petent to judge what measures, by pro- 
moting health of the industry, will be 
most beneficial to the common interest; 
but we will deserve and will win the con- 
fidance and the help of our fellow citi- 
zens just in proportion as we are careful 
to ask action only as citizens zealous for 
the common good, rather than as special 
interest. For the moment the power of 
organized minorities and of blocs is in 
the ascendancy but bloc government is 
bad government; it is selfish government; 
it is the government of the hijacker and 
the hold-up man and such government 
can not be more than a passing phase 
of political history in a nation that is to 
prosper. As mining men who are citi- 
zens we have much more to lose than to 
gain by strengthening the trend toward 
class rule and, keeping in mind the fact 
that the people of the country properly 
look to the American Mining Congress 
for an informed interpretation of the 
needs of the mining industry, I trust that 
this great organization will continue to 
discuss the matters before it on the broad 
basis of what is wisest and best for the 
country as a whole and so will grow 
further, as it has in the past, in the re- 
spect and esteem of the Nation. All too 
much of our legislation is by the unin- 
formed and there can be no more useful 
work done by this Congress than to 
fccus public opinion on the real facts as 
to, and the read needs of, our mineral 
industries. 

The common defense clause of the Con- 
stitution has received a broad interpre- 
tation, not only in accordance with the 
general principle that a power delegated 
to the Federal Government is a complete 
power and that authority to do anything 
carries with it authority to take all the 
steps necessary to accomplish the thing 
itself, but also because of the wide 
recognition of the vital character of the 
common defense to the Nation. It was 
to assure this that the latter was formed 
and the Constitution written, and there 
are substantially no limits to which the 
Federal Government cannot go if neces- 
sary to the common defense. Slavery 
was abolished and the various Constitu- 
tional guarantees have been repeatedly 
suspended as an incident to the exercise 
of the war powers of the President or 


of the Congress. These suspensions of 
crdinary law have been sustained by the 
courts and, provided only that the neces- 
sity was clear, by public opinion. As a 
matter of expediency in normal times of 
peace, provision for the common defense 
is made without calling upon the full 
power of the National Government; but 
as a measure of how far the latter may 
go I invite your attention to the fact 
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that it may seize private property with- 
out compensation. The Constitutional 
prohibition against such an act runs 
against the States, not against the 
Nation. In practice the Federal Govern- 
ment, even in war time, pays for what it 
takes, the failure to compensate owners 
for slaves set free being an exception 
to the general rule. Provided only that 
it be necessary to the common defense, 
the Federal Government may take on a 
wide range of activities as regards mines 
and minerals. It is difficult in advance 
to draw a sharp line beyond which action 
could not extend. It may yet happen 
that to conserve gas or oil for the needs 
of the Army and Navy, the power of the 
Federal Government will be interposed 
against the reckless waste that still too 
often obtains. For my own part I do 
not anticipate such action, all the more 
since the various states, led by the one 
in which this Congress is now meeting, 
are making vigorous use of their police 
power to curb the selfish minority that 
has forced on the industry as a whole 
much bad practice. It is most desirable 
that the states do whatever needs to be 
done in this field since their authority is 
clear, but it is by no means sure that 
within the broad folds of the Constitution 
ample authority can not be found for the 
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Federal Government to act in the com- 
mon defense if the industry is unable 
and the States prove unwilling to pre- 
vent reckless waste of a vital and irre- 
placeable resource. 

The common welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution has so far been construed rather 
narrowly, a natural consequence of its 
own great breadth. There is little for 
which legal justification could not be 
found if a broad interpretation should 
obtain. It is uncertain how far the 
National Government could go relying 
on it alone, and so far more specific 
authority has been easily found, as in the 
interstate commerce clause, for meeting 
the various responsibilities of the 
Nation as they have arisen. The general 
welfare clause can not, however, be dis- 
regarded. It was put there for a pur- 
pose and it is a real grant of authority 
from the states to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to act in cases where the general 
welfare is concerned, 

Since the field is one in which differ- 
ences of opinion easily arise and the sub- 
ject inevitably falls largely within the 
shadow zone between state and Federal 
jurisdiction, a practice has grown up, 
based in part on division of field and in 
larger part upon cooperative effort. This 
is especially characteristic of educational 
work. Teaching and training teachers 
have largely been left to the states and 
the great interest that Americans have 
always shown in their public schools is in 
no small degree traceable to the local 
responsibility for their upkeep and main- 
tenance. The Federal Government does 
not hesitate to maintain separate schools 
at its own expense when necessary for 
its own purposes as, for example, the 
military and naval training colleges at 
West Point and Annapolis. It also aids 
the state schools by grants of lands and 
money, loan of military instructors, and 
in many other ways. Finally, it main- 
tains in the Department of the Interior, 
a Bureau of Education of which the main 
purpose is the general study of education 
itself and its methods. Without taking 
over from the states responsibility for 
educating the people, the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this way powerfully stimu- 
lates and assists educational work 
throughout the country. This system 
finds its most perfect application in the 
Agricultural Colleges and Agricultural 
Experiment Stations maintained jointly 
by the states and the Nation. Through 
them not only are our young men and 
young women trained to carry on the 
great work of providing the foodstuffs of 
the Nation in ways better than those fol- 
lowed by their fathers, but constant and 
vigorous research is maintained to en- 
large the body of knowledge necessary 
to sound and improved agriculture. It is 
a magnificent work magnificently done, 
with a closely integrated program from 
pure teaching conducted by the state, 
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through joint experimentation and appli- 
cation in which state and Federal forces 
work together, to pure research aimed at 
results of general applicability, in which 
the Federal Government takes the lead 
and for which it assumes the larger bur- 
den of expense. No candid person can 
become familiar with the facts as to 
agriculture in the United States through 
the last quarter of a century without 
being impressed with the results and 
without reaching the conviction that the 
work has paid. It has paid and paid 
largely in finer livestock, bigger and bet- 
ter crops, in improved fertility of the 
soil, in greater taxable values, and in 
human happiness and comfort. What 
the Federal Government has done for 
agriculture of itself and in cooperation 
with the states, alone constitutes an im- 
pressive justification for the wisdom of 
the fathers who wrote the general wel- 
fare clause into the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The public lands of the United States 
had their origin in the Ordnance of 1787 
and the cession by Virginia and other 
states to the general government of the 
trans-Ohio territories. To these lands 
others have been added by purchase, by 
conquest, and by settlement, so that 
despite more than a century of active 
effort to dispose of its lands to its citi- 
zens, the United States is still one of the 
great landowners of the world. It has 
been recognized from the first that this 
ownership is in the nature of a trustee- 
ship and that -the lands are to be admin- 
istered for the general good. The ideas 
obtaining as to which methods _ best 
assure that result have changed from 
time to time, but the purpose has been 
and is the same as when the Northwest 
Territory was first set off. 

The General Land Office was early con- 
stituted to administer the public lands 
and particularly to survey and to sell 
them. When the Department of the In- 
terior was established as the great Home 
Office of the American government, care 
and administration of the public lands 
and of “the mines of the United States” 
were transferred to this department. 
Around this nucleus has been brought to- 
gether a group of great Bureaus, all re- 
lated in some way to the public lands. 
The Geological Survey studies and classi- 
fies the lands, the National Park Service 
cares for the playgrounds of the Nation, 
the Indian Bureau administers the Indian 
lands and the affairs of the Indians, the 
Bureau of Education in addition to its 
general duties performs a like service for 
the Nation’s wards in Alaska, the De- 
partment has built and operates a rail- 
road to give outlet to the lands in Alaska, 
the Bureau of Reclamation puts water 
on the thirsty lands of the West and 
makes homes for the people, and so on 
through the long list of activities the 
Department ministers to those concerned 
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with the public lands and is the execu- 
tive agent of the Federal Government in 
its trusteeship for the people generally 
and for Indian owners. 

Among other bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is the Bureau of 
Mines or of “Mining, Metallurgy and 
Mineral Technology” to quote its full 
legal title. It is this bureau that you 
know best, both because it comes in the 
closest and most intimate contact with 
your work, and for the further very 
good reason that it was created at the 
particular insistance of the very Mining 
Congress assembled today in annual 
session. The farseeing pioneers who 
founded the Congress, including your 
very able and indefatigable secretary 
Mr. Callbreath, were thoroughly familiar 
with what the Federal Government was 
doing and has done for agriculture. 
Representing as they did the other great 
basic industry of the country they in- 
sisted that a beginning at least should 
be made in assisting the miner as well as 
the farmer. The justice of such a plea, 
to say nothing of the manifest advan- 
tages to the country of stimulating 
mining and giving the mineral indus- 
tries the benefit of coordinated research 
would seem to have been so obvious that 
a prompt adoption of the program might 
have been ,anticipated. In practice this 
did not happen. The larger part of the 
population of this country lives in the 
eastern states and the people of those 
states, while dependent on the mines for 
the bulk of the freight handled by the 
railroads and for the larger part of the 
raw materials entering into their manu- 
facture, know little about mining and 
do not appreciate its importance to the 
Nation. The people of the Middle States 
are even less well informed and less con- 
cerned. It is only here in the West where 
the settlement of the country is recent, 
where the romance of the forty-niner is 
not forgotten though his primitive 
methods have long since given way and 
a great industry has been built on the 
deposits he pioneered, it is only here that 
mining is correctly esteemed in its rela- 
tion to the common defense, the general 
welfare and sound national economies. 
If the mining industry is to receive aid 
and encouragement in keeping with its 
importance and in ratio with that ex- 
tended to agriculture, transportation and 
manufacture, it will be necessary for 
the people of the West to make their in- 
fluence felt in the councils of the Nation. 

The Mining Congress asked for the 
establishment of a Department of Mines 
corresponding to a Department of Agri- 
culture, and after much hard fighting 
they secured establishment of a Bureau 
of Mines which was stated at the time 
in the report of the House Committee, to 
be but the initial step toward creation 
of a Department. Since then two other 
Departments have been founded and 
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mining still waits an orphan, adopted 
into a friendly family it is true, but still 
an orphan with no home or name of its 
own. 

In 1915, after several years further 
agitation and a careful review of the 
whole situation by an able committee of 
Congress, provision was made for a 
limited number of Mining Experiment 
Stations, fifteen in all, to occupy in 
mining a field corresponding to that of 
the Agricultural Experiment Stations in 
the companion field. The Director of 
the various state schools of mines had 
asked that a mining station as well as an 
agricultural station be placed in each 
state; instead less than one station for 
three states was authorized and money 
has not even yet been provided for 
carrying out this limited program. 
Mineral wealth is much less equally dis- 
tributed in this country than is agricul- 
tural land and there are reasons that 
may be fairly urged against provision 
of a Mining Experiment Sation in each 
state, but there is no reason, ether than 
such national poverty as _ necessitates 
shortsightedness as against real economy, 
that may be soundly urged against the 
support of some such modest number of 
experiment stations as Congress author- 
ized in 1915. 

The function of the experiment station 
is to perform the tests necessary to solu- 
tion of the fundamental problems inci- 
dent to development and utilization of the 
mineral resources of the district it 
serves; to collect and disseminate facts 
helpful to such development; act as a 
centre for giving out to the industry the 
results of research accomplished at other 
stations and central research labora- 
tories; and in general, to promote the 
sounder and more economical develop- 
ment of the industry in the interest of 
safety and efficiency. It is not the 
function of such station to make free 
assays for prospectors or to take over 
engineering service work for particular 
companies or individuals, such as falls 
within the regular work of consulting 
engineers and metallurgists. When a 
general principle is to be learned or ap- 
plied, when the work involved, in short, 
the “general welfare” then assays and 
service may be and are proper; provided 
always that the results are freely avail- 


‘able to the general public. 


Thus the great national benefit that 
would accrue from the finding of a local 
supply of platinum has, in our judgment, 
warranted a liberal attitude toward the 
examination of specimens supposed to 
contain that metal. There was a further 
reason here in the fact that relatively 
few commercial assayers are equipped to 
give prompt and accurate returns for 
platinum and certain other rare metals. 
So, too, the expense of carrying a set of 
experiments through the semi-commercial 
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development and design and erection of 
a production unit has seemed to warrant 
the making of special cooperative agree- 
ments with individual companies, where 
no association was prepared to face the 
expense. Such contracts provide for 
bureau supervision of the work, company 
payment of the expense, and full pub- 
lication of the results for the benefit of 
the whole industry. This has been the 
policy of the bureau from the first, and 
an honest and determined effort has been 
made to live up to this policy fully. 

The mining experiment stations have 
already made large re- 
turns for the money spent 
upon them, in contribu- 
tions to general theory 
and practice and, _inci- 
dentally, have been of 
immediate service to hun- 
dreds of companies and 
individuals in meeting 
problems of development, 
treatment and marketing. 
Contrary to a widely held 
theory, mining is by no 
means a matter for large 
companies. It is the man 
of small capital who is 
initiating an enterprise, 
or who has run into un- 
expected difficulties in its 
conduct, who most often 
comes to the station for 
help, and there are thou- 
sands of such men. The 
larger companies have 
their own research staffs 
and usually prefer to 
conduct their own experiments and keep 
their results to themselves, though not 
all of them adopt the latter attitude. In 
the years since its establishment the 
bureau has at one time or another 
worked with substantially all the large 
companies as well as many small ones, 
and it is but fair to add that the com- 
panies have put more money into the 
joint studies than has the Government. 
What I would like to emphasize is that 
the work of the stations, while having 
the good will and the active support of 
the large as well as small producers, has 
inevitably proved of greatest benefit to 
those who are richer in energy than 
capital and who without such help would 
have failed or been long delayed in 
achieving success. The big rich com- 
panies do not need public help and almost 
without exception give generously of ad- 
vice and service to smaller producers. 
This is fine on their part, but there is 
a public interest in seeing that the latest 
and best information is available to all. 

The work which the Bureau of Mines 
does and which has to do with the min- 
eral resources of the country is paralleled 
or preceded by that of the Geological 
Survey in the study of the occurrence 


and distribution of the deposits. These 
companion bureaus of the Department of 
the Interior are devoted especially to the 
securing of the most economical and saf- 
est development of the nation’s wealth. 
In this they represent that phase of the 
activities of the Federal Government 
that is informational and non-regulative. 
They are truly service bureaus. 

I would not have you conclude, because 
what has so far been said and much that 
follows deals only with economy and effi- 
ciency in production and use of minerals, 
that either the Congress which created 
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the Bureau of Mines or the men who 
have formed its staff have been blind to 
the great humanitarian side of mining 
that is concerned with the safety of the 
men. On the contrary, one of the major 
fields of activity of the bureau has been 
from the first the investigation of the 
causes of mine accidents, the study of 
methods for their prevention, the intro- 
duction of these methods into the indus- 
try, the teaching of first aid and mine 
rescue methods throughout the industry, 
and actual participation in disaster re- 
covery work. We have had and are 
having entirely too much experience in 
the latter field. The accidents in Amer- 
ican mines are still far too numerous and 
the number of deaths from disaster far 
larger than it should be. While you are 
in Sacramento the men of our Mine 
Safety Service will give you an oppor- 
tunity to see something of their organ- 
ization and work, so I shall not take time 
here to say more about it. Without going 
into causes and details I wish merely to 
remark in passing that we are fully alive 
to the fact that accident prevention costs 
money, and while it ends in true econ- 
omy only an industry that is sound and 
healthy does, in fact, spend the money 
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necessary to cut down accidents. A 
series of bad business years results in a 
higher accident rate such as we are now 
experiencing, and this is one more rea- 
son, and a powerful one, why producing 
companies as well as individual workers 
may ask a minimum wage. 

There is another field of activity which 
grows out of the position of trusteeship 
as to lands occupied by the general gov- 
ernment. It has been usual throughout 
history and around the world to dis- 
criminate between the land as a surface 
upon which men might live and work 
and mineral wealth be- 
neath that surface. Long 
after serfs became free- 
men and tilled their fields 
by right of ownership 
rather than by favor, 
mineral mined from be- 
neath the surface was 
considered as_ belonging 
inherently to the king 
and only to be worked by 
favor of concession and 
on payment of a share 
into the general treasury. 
This probably arose from 
the fact that mineral 
wealth is most inequally 
distributed and was origi- 
nally found only by lucky 
accident. It was not un- 
natural that it should be 
considered that the for- 
tunate discoverer should 
contribute a share of his 
findings toward the gen- 
eral expense of the state 
which, in theory at least, protected him 
in peaceful possession. So “royalties” or 
kings’ parts came into being, and later, 
when fee simple titles to land became 
common, the individual land owner, as 
successor in interest of the king or state, 
collected royalties from the miner and 
does today. 

This idea of the ownership by the king 
and state, and up to recently the two 
were regarded as one, of the mineral 
wealth beneath the soil was firmly fixed 
in the laws of England, France and 
Spain, the three great countries from 
which the United States derives title. 
The original charter under which Vir- 
ginia was settled reserved to the King of 
England a certain share of the more. 
precious minerals expected to be found, 
and similar provision was made in vari- 
ous other charters. To this day, if a 
gold mine were discovered in the State 
of New York on private land it would 
none the less belong to the state, and as 
successor to the kings of England the 
Empire State would be entitled to collect 
a royalty. 

When the Northwest Territory was 
created the two minerals of which a 
shortage was feared and which were re- 
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garded as essential to the common de- 
fense were salt and lead. It seems odd 
to us, with our larger knowledge of the 
present day, that scarcity of these par- 
ticular minerals should have been feared, 
but in the light of the information then 
available, and recognizing its limitations, 
the fear is understandable. At any rate, 
it was a real fear, and in marking off 
the lands the surveyors were instructed 
to set aside the salt and lead lands. 
These were reserved and were for some 
years worked on lease from the Fed- 
eral Government. These constituted the 
“Mines of the United States” that were 
specifically placed in charge of the De- 
partment of the Interior when the latter 
was created, though the legislation was 
general and the principle on which it 
was based has been consistently followed 
since. 

After a term of years the salt lands 
were given to the states in which they 
occurred and the lead mines sold for the 
benefit of the general treasury. It had 
become clear that no great or severe 
shortage either of salt or lead was to be 
feared, and the department was glad to 
get rid of the administration of the 
properties. 

When the great gold deposits of Cali- 
fornia were discovered there was no 
doubt in the mind of the federal com- 
mander in the territory of the right of 
the Government to the gold, but his force 
was entirely inadequate to maintain any 
such right. The miners took things into 
their own hands, made their own rules 
and regulations, and had the country de- 
veloped before the lawmakers at Wash- 
ington could formulate any law on the 
subject. In 1866, as you will recall, 
under the leadership of Senator Stewart, 
who knew the facts of the case at first 
hand, the miners’ rules and customs were 
crystallized into law and they, who under 
any strict interpretation had until then 
been trespassers on the public domain, 
became legal owners of their veins. 
Later the law was revised but, naturally, 
only in the light of what was known at 
each time of revision of the occurrence 
of ores. With increasing needs and in- 
creasing knowledge, deposits were de- 
veloped that did not fit into the simple 
legal frame formed for gold lodes and 
placers. The courts made valiant at- 
tempts to stretch the law so as to cover 
the stubborn irregularities of various 
forms of deposits, but great confusion 
and uncertainty, vexatious litigation, and 
much injustice developed. It came to 
pass that to cover certain classes of 
deposits a most elastic conscience was 
needed by the locator, and under such 
conditions the honest, purposeful citizen 
is at a disadvantage in competition with 
the unscrupulous promoter. 

About the time these difficulties became 
especially severe, fear of scarcity of cer- 
tain of the minerals essential to the 


public safety again arose. This time it 
was the fuels group and the fertilizer 
group about which anxiety was felt. 
Coupled with this was a great fear of 
monopoly that a quarter of a century 
ago swept over the country and has not 
yet entirely disappeared. About this 
time, too, the evils of indeterminate 
franchises for public utilities came to be 
generally recognized. It was felt that 
one generation ought not bind its suc- 
cessors as to the use or control of any 
opportunity such as created a natural 
monopoly, or any material essential to 
the national life and not replaceable. 
Nearly twenty years of agitation fol- 
lowed, and it was only gradually that 
conflicting opinions were reconciled. As 
is nearly always true in such cases, the 
resulting legislation recorded a compro- 
mise, and each of us probably has mental 
reservations as to the wisdom of one or 
more of the decisions made, but I think 
it fair to say that in actual operations 
the new code of laws has worked better 
than might have been anticipated. 

Under the new system the Federal 
Government retains ownership of the 
water power on navigable streams, the 
national forests, and the coal, oil, gas, 
phosphate, sodium and potassium lands 
that then remained in the public domain. 
The forests are administered by the 
Forest Service in the Department of 
Agriculture. The power sites are licensed 
for a term of years by the Federal 
Power Commission, a joint board repre- 
senting :the Interior, Agriculture and 
War departments. The mineral lands 
are administered by the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Under the terms of the laws the lands 
are open to lease in blocks and for terms 
of years, subject to modest royalties. 
The latter are low and revenue is not 
the main consideration. Indeed all but 
10 percent of the money collected flows 
back to the states, either directly or 
through the reclamation works, while all 
expenses of administration are borne by 
the public treasury. So far as money 
return is concerned the non-public land 
states have virtually no share. While 
the minimum royalties fixed by the law 
are low, competition for particular pieces 
of ground often runs them up materially. 
Even so, government leases change hands 
at advanced royalties or for cash bonus, 
so it is clear that the government royalty 
does not constitute an economic burden 
on the industry. The royalty money that 
would otherwise have gone to a farm 
owner, a lease speculator, or a promoter, 
now goes through the Federal Treasury 
to the school or road fund of the state, 
or is spent to irrigate arid lands and so 
create new taxable values; and the 
amount of money so spent by the mining 
industry is not larger than it spends 
when operating on private lands. 

In the administration of the leasing 
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laws the Geological Survey makes the 
first studies. It classifies the lands, lays 
out the areas to be leased, makes the 
first recommendation as to royalties 
where these are not fixed, and proposes 
the minimum production requirements. 
The Land Office handles all matters re- 
lating to titles, makes the leases and 
collects the royalties. The Bureau of 


Mines concurs in the lease requirements’ 


and administers the operations after the 
lease is given. It measures and certifies 
the production, giving the Land Office a 
basis for making collections. In all this 
work the three bureaus are merely the 
agents of the land owner, in this case the 
Federal Government, which in turn is 
trustee for all the people. The position 
of the Bureau of Mines is similar to that 
of a consulting engineering staff em- 
ployed by a land owner who has leased 
mineral properties to operating com- 
panies. Its engineers must see that the 
agreements of the lease as regards safety 
of employes and protection of the prop- 
erty, prevention of waste, and similar 
matters are carried out, but their pres- 
ence does not relieve the states of their 
full responsibility nor do they infringe 
upon the authority of the states in the 
exercise of its police authority over 
mines. In practice the state inspectors 
and government engineers act in close 
cooperation, but their function and au- 
thority are entirely different and derived 
from separate sources. 

A land owner’s interest lies in getting 
the maximum yield per acre with the 
minimum risk of damage to the property 
or delay in operations. Accordingly, the 
bureau engineers in their contact with 
lessees have every incentive to assist 
rather than hamper the operators. They 
do a large amount of service work and, 
because of their contact with many oper- 
ators, become ready media for the trans- 
fusion of knowledge. Repeatedly they 
have been fortunate enough to be able to 
mmake suggestions which, worked out by 
the operator, have resulted in material 
reduction in cost or increase of recovery, 
to the mutual advantage of lessee and 
lessor. The relations have been almost 
uniformly cordial, and a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness is growing up that bids fair 
to be of great benefit if it shall prove 
possible to continue to enlist in the serv- 
ice under government restrictions and at 
government pay of men of the same high 
character and skill as those so far em- 
ployed. 

It is not easy to administer any busi- 
ness for a government, even one which 
does not itself involve actual operations. 
The pay allowed is much less than in 
private industry, and any manager 
knows what that means when it comes to 
competition to get or to hold men. In 
one section of the Bureau of Mines work, 
in six months, nine out of sixteen men 
resigned to accept outside jobs. Com- 
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parison showed that the Government only 
allowed us to pay these men 60 percent 
of what industry was glad to pay. Pro- 
motions even within allowable grades of 
pay are not under control of the one 
charged with the administration, and it 
is only rarely that it is possible to recog- 
nize promptly efficiency and marked ac- 
complishment. The tendency is more and 
more to make promotion and pay in the 
government service a routine matter 
when seniority of service rates unduly 
high. Even with the most hearty coop- 
eration of the Civil Service Commission, 
and an honest bureau head can count on 
that, a government executive does not 
have the freedom to hire and fire that is 
so large a factor in the success of pri- 
vate executives. Estimates must be made 
nearly 12 months in advance of the begin- 
ning of the spending period and two years 
before its close; but only the most modest 
leeway for contingencies is allowed, and 
creating a deficiency is literally a punish- 
able offense. After a bureau chief has 
prepared his estimates they are pared by 
the department, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, and two congressional committees, 
and the simple expedient of our making 
them large enough to permit such paring 
is not possible because of the exact knowl- 
edge instantly available as to past expen- 
ditures. One is not allowed to divulge 
in advance discussions with the Budget 
Bureau, nor to protest afterwards, and 
its decisions are made by men who do not 
know the field conditions and who neces- 
sarily base judgment on the briefest of 
oral hearings and comparison of tabula- 
tions. For one small board to attempt 
to decide wisely as to items of $200, and 
decisions have been made as to that 
amount, and cover the whole field of 
government expenditure, is to attempt 
the impossible. Finally, any expenditure 
made by any government employe may 
be disallowed and the expense may fall 
on him regardless of his understanding 
of his authority, the actual necessities of 
the case, or of past practice, by an out- 
side agency from which there 
is no appeal. The actual de- 
cision is made in the main 
by employes who never leave 
Washington, know nothing of 
the circumstances or needs of 
the work, and know only of 
pieces of paper that cross 
their desks. 

Please remember some of 
these things when next you 
encounter “buck passing” in 
your relations to Washington. 
Remember, too, that for nearly 
a century and a half Congress 
has been making additional 


: nola, Pa. 
laws to regulate expenditure 


and a growing series of departments 
have been adding supplementary regula- 
tions. Recently the Director of the Mint, 
to pay a 15-cent charge, was required to 
draw five separate checks, of which the 
largest called for payment of 4 2/3 cents, 


An Experimental Radio Set 


and everybody was solemn about it. 
Remember, too, that if and when a gov- 
ernment employe does take responsibility 
and act for his employer as he would in 
private work, he is more than likely to 
be the subject of a congressional investi- 
gation and may, if lucky, get off with a 
statement that while no actual intent to 
defraud was found there were gross ir- 
regularities in accounts. Pondering these 
facts and conditions, you will, I think, 
understand why it is that the demand for 
further incursions into business, demand 
for nationalization of mines, railways 
and utilities, comes from those outside 
the government service or those who, 
being in it, have the framing of legisla- 
tion but no responsibility for its enforce- 


ment. At best so large an organization 


as the United States Government will be 


U. S. Bureau of Mines Photo 


Blower Rock-Dusting Machine, Inland Collieries Co., India- 


(Above) Rock Dusting in the Bureau of Mines 


Experimental Mine at Bruceton, Pa. 
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cumbersome and inefficient; at its worst 
the piling up of restrictions invites in- 
competency and opens the way to fraud. 
In an active business these defects would 
be fatal. As regards mines, I consider 
it, with some experience both in and out 
of the government ‘service, out of the 
question for the government to take over 
their operation, save locally and under 
dire emergency, at other than a cost in 
efficiency that would break even the rich 
American people. Holding title and leas- 
ing properties is as far, in my judgment, 
as the Government should go, and even 
that policy can only be made economical 
and efficient by maintaining and building 
up the present ideal in which the govern- 
ment representative on the lease is filled 
with the spirit of service rather than 
charged with the duties of a policeman. 

I would therefore urge that in con- 
sidering the relations of the Government 
to industry full consideration be given 
to the limitations inherent in government 
organization. Let industry learn to 
regulate itself, with the state as police- 
man where one proves necessary. Let 
the power of the Federal Government be 
held in reserve for national emergencies 
and meanwhile acquaint its staff with the 
real conditions in industry through a 
close alliance in which the major part of 
the work falling to the federal employes 
is research and teaching to find and 
propagate through the industrial field 
new and improved methods, a work as 
worthy as to find and propagate in agri- 
cultural fields new and improved vari- 
eties of plants. 


SAFETY ASSOCIATION GROWS 
RAPIDLY 


HERE are now ninety-four locai 

safety chapters of the Joseph A. 
Holmes Safety Association located in the 
different mining districts of the country, 
according to the Interior Department. 
Each of these local chapters has a safety 
director who has been spe- 
cially trained in the Bureau 
of Mines’ method of teaching 
mine rescue and first aid. 
These safety directors in- 
struct classes of miners, thus 
supplementing the training 
work conducted by the Safety 
Service of the Bureau of 
Mines. This chapter work has 
become so important that mine 
operators, officials of state 
mining bureaus, and insurance 
companies are forming safety 
councils to cooperate with the 
chapters in putting the work 
on a broader basis. 
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MINES BUREAU AND SURVEY MAKE ANNUAL REPORT 


Mining Investigations By Bureau Of Mines And Geological Survey Cover Wide 
Field—Important Developments Result From Work—Year’s Activities Revealed In 


INING in all of its ramifica- 
tions, and the results of dis- 
covery of new ore deposits and 


development of improved processes for 
recovery of mineral products, are dis- 
cussed by Director H. Foster Bain, of 
the Bureau of Mines, and by Director 
George Otis Smith, of the Geological 
Survey, in their annual reports submit- 
ted to Secretary of Interior Hubert 
Work. 

Mine safety is the keynote in Director 
Bain’s report, who says supreme efforts 
are being exerted to keep down the toll 
of mine accidents which persist in spite 
of continued research and application of 
safety measures. Investigations are also 
being had to develop new uses for silver 
to aid the western mining industry. 

Varied investigations on gold, copper, 
silver, oil shale and other minerals are 
reviewed by Director Smith. 

Accidents in coal mines continue de- 
spite results of research which have 
demonstrated the principal causes and 
definite means of their minimization, 
according to Director Bain. 

From 1911 to 1923 there were 23,822 
deaths in bituminous mines. Coal dust 
was responsible for the greater part of 
the fatalities. 

Despite good will of miners, operators, 
state inspectors and manufacturers of 
explosives and machinery, the tested 
recommendations of the Bureau have not 
been adopted in mines as rapidly or as 
broadly as is necessary if the loss of 
lives is to be stopped. Although there 
has been progress, as in decreased loss 
of life due to accidents from explosives, 
the death rate from gas and dust explo- 
sions.is as great as ever. Effective pre- 
cautionary methods are said to be known 
and available. 

MINE SAFETY 

Features of the Bureau’s efforts to 
increase safety in mining have been: 
development of international cooperation 
with the Mines Department of Great 
Britain for research looking to reduction 
of mine accidents; an intensive cam- 
paign for adoption of rock dusting as a 
preventive of disastrous explosions in 
bituminous mines; and an _ extensive 
study relative to the safe use of elec- 
tricity in coal mines. Director Bain says 
that had coal mines employed rock dust- 
ing in prior years many large disasters 
would not have occurred. He urges that 
rock dusting be adopted as soon as prac- 
ticable in all bituminous mines in which 
dust constitutes a hazard. 

The use of “permissible” explosives in 
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coal mines where there is hazard from 
gas and dust has increased, but replace- 
ment of other explosives by “permis- 
sibles” has not been as rapid as desired 
because of the effectiveness and greater 
security of “permissibles.” 

The Bureau studied radio as a means 
of establishing communication between 
miners trapped underground and rescue 
parties on the surface which indicate 
promising results through line radio, 
which utilizes metal piping, wiring, car 
tracks, and other permanent metal 
equipment as voice carriers. A safety 
campaign in the oil industry has been 
instituted in cooperation with producing 
companies. Metal mines are said to 
have unsatisfactory ventilation, miners 
working under unhealthful: conditions 
which reduce efficiency. High tempera- 
ture and humidity deplete the miner’s 
strength and may undermine his health. 
Workers frequently breathe air contain- 
ing much fine mineral dust which is in- 
jurious. To remedy these conditions the 
Bureau suggests the use of fans and 
blowers to insure pure air at working 
faces and devices and methods to reduce 
air dustiness, such as wet drills and 
sprinkling mine workings and muck 
piles. 

It is said that a lignite carbonizer 
designed by the Bureau will solve the 
problem of economic utilization of the 
northwestern lignites which comprise 
nearly one-third of the solid fuel re- 
sources of the United States. 

It is said that cooling systems in 
vapor-tight oil storage tanks will check 
evaporation losses of gasoline, which 
amount annually to 3 or 4 percent of 
stocks accumulated in winter season and 
valued at millions of dollars. Methods 
by which gasoline lost in petroleum- 
refining processes may be recovered by 
condensation of still vapors are given. 


BLAST FURNACE PRACTICE 


A process for making sponge iron has 
been developed in order that sponge iron 
might be made cheaply for use as a 
metallurgical reagent, as, for example, 
for precipitation of copper from its 
sulphate solutions. Development of a 
process by which sponge iron may be 
made cheaply from iron ore and low- 
grade coal and converted into iron and 
steel products by melting in the electric 
furnace would be important to the 
Pacific coast, as that region is remote 
from the larger iron and steel making 
centers but can use cheap electric energy 
instead of expensive coke. 


A new experimental iron blast furnace 
has been completed at Minneapolis. It 
is an improvement on former furnaces 
from a mechanical standpoint. With this 
furnace it may be possible to conduct 
experiments and investigations which 
will give much valuable information re- 
garding fundamental chemical reactions 
which govern production of pig iron in 
the blast-furnace. It is proposed to use 
the furnace in experimental work on pro- 
duction of spiegeliron and ferroman- 
ganese from manganiferous iron ores 
whose smelting has offered difficulties. 
Since the United States has enormous 
reserves of these ores the problem of 
their successful smelting is of great im- 
portance to the iron industry. 

Important fuel economics in operation 
of industrial kilns manufacturing brick, 
tile, and other heavy clay products have 
been accomplished through studies of 
burning problems of kilns. 

At the request of the Senate Gold and 
Silver Commission new uses for silver 
are being investigated in order to in- 
crease the demand for silver and aid the 
western silver mining industry, which 
has for some years faced unfavorable 
economic conditions. 


PoTASH IN TEXAS 


Discoveries of commercial deposits of 
potash in Texas are noted by Director 
Smith. Many million acres of land were 
classified as to their mineral or non- 
mineral character. A large amount of 
investigation and study was devoted to 
the mineral resources of the country, 
and many chemical analyses were made 
of rocks, minerals and ores. 


Surveys of the Colorado Canyon were 
made preliminary to Federal and State 
plans for utilization of the natural re- 
sources in this region, where 22 possible 
dam sites were examined. Exploration 
of the Arctic Coast.of Alaska indicated 
large seepages of oil and geologic con- 
ditions favorable to oil accumuiation. 
Since 1898 more than $2,000,000 has been 
expended in investigating mineral re- 
sources in Alaska, which included visits 
to hundreds of mining camps. 


Work of the Survey during the year 
included the following: 


Examination of mineral resources in 
44 states. 

Studies in 8 states to determine 
prospects of obtaining oil or gas. 

Laboratory work on _ sources of 
petroleum. (Continued on page 14) 
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A DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING* 


There Is Now Before Congress A Bill To Create A Department of Mines. The 

Passage Of Any Bill Creating A New Department Is A Tedious Process. Senator 

Shortridge Outlines His Reasons For Asking For A Department Of Mines And 
The Present Outlook For The Passage Of His Bill 


HEN I speak of mining and 
think of the establishment of a 
Department of Mines and Min- 


ing, I do not contemplate merely the 
mining for the precious metals, im- 
portant and valuable as they are; I con- 
template a department which shall 
comprehend and take care of. all the 
various activities of this great Republic 
of ours, not only in our continental or 
immediate United States possessions, but 
in Alaska, in the Philippines, or where- 
soever American capital and American 
labor are engaged. Senate Bill 937, 
creating a Department of Mines, which 
I introduced, was read twice under our 
rules, and referred to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, and it is there pend- 
ing for consideration at the coming Sec- 
ond Session of the Sixty-Eighth Con- 
gress. I have only time, now, to add 
that it is my purpose to persuade, con- 
vince that committee, if I can, to report 
that bill favorably, and then to persuade, 
convince the Senate to pass it in form 
introduced, or as it may be improved by 
areendments, and in that respect I wish 
the Association here to know that I shall 
mcre than gladly welcome suggestions in 
respect to the content or purpose or 
items—the scope of this particular bill, 
for, while I devoted much thought to it 
and had the advantage of very wise 
advice from the Bureau of Mines and 
from other gentlemen familiar with this 
great industry, it is quite possible that 
this bill, as it is now, may be improved. 

No nation can be permanently or 
safely prosperous when it relies exclu 
sively upon one industry. The security, 
the prosperity of a nation depends upon 
a variety of industries whereby the 
people may be employed. A people to 
be prosperous must have work and 
wages, and in order to have work and 
wages there must be industries. The 
prosperity of Colorado, for example. 
flows over into California; the prosperity 
of New England is reflected in Cali- 
fornia; and the prosperity of our state 
similarly flows over and into other states, 
for we are not forty-eight independent, 
sovereign nations; we are one great, 
beneficent Republic, with a hundred-odd 
millions of people, with one Constitution, 


*Address Delivered 27th Annual Convention, The 
American Mining Congress. 
*U. S. Senator from California. 
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with one destiny, with one labor of 
patriotism. Therefore, when we build 
up New England we help California; 
when we build up the fertile South we 
help the fertile North. 

It was over a hundred years ago that 
the great son of Virginia, Henry Clay, 


Hon. Samuel M. Shortridge 


in the Senate in 1810, uttered these 
words, “The three great subjects that 
claim the attention of the National 
Legislature are the interests of agricul- 
ture, the interests of commerce, and the 
interests of manufacture.” Manifestly, 
that was true; manifestly it is true 
today, but, great and luminous minded 
Henry Clay might well have added that 
there was a fourth industry, the interest 
of which might well claim the attention 
of the Federal Government, and that 
interest we are here representing. We 
are, by virtue of the public lands, the 
owner of the greatest mineral wealth in 
the world. I am not talking paternalism, 
but I say today that this government has 
wisely given special attention to the 
great agricultural industry of America, 
and the most important and valuable 
department today is the Department of 
Agriculture, and yet it took years before 
that department was set up. The 
Department of Labor is vastly important, 
and, under the guidance of the present 
secretary, whose career is a tribute to 


America, that department is rendering 
great and valuable work for the Amer- 
ican people. In Washington’s day there 
were only four members of the Cabinet. 
The number has increased now to ten. 
No one will question the wisdom of the 
government in setting up those depart- 
ments, for it should be remembered that 
we have a mighty Republic. It isn’t as 
of yesterday, when we were three and a 
half million only of people; we are now 
here on the continent over one hundred 
and seven millions, and we have there, 
under our guidance, ten millions or more 
in the Philippines, and yonder in Porto 
Rico, and Alaska, a vast mineral 
territory. We have a great nation, 
wherefor it takes many men and many 
minds to guide and take care of the 
interests of this great nation, and the 
purpose of the bill which I have intro- 
duced is, in effect, this: 

This proposed measure will, of course, 
center in the present Bureau of Mines. 
In other words, the Bureau of Mines is 
transferred into this department. The 
preliminary provisions of the bill set up 
a Department of Mines and Mining, and 
then I* proceed to set out what this 
department shall consist of. Unless any 
of you may think that my bill proposes 
to add to the expenses of the government, 
I hasten to say that it will be a saving to 
the government, for its proposes to do 
away with duplication and concentrate 
all this work into one department under 
a given set of officials. It proposes to 
transfer into this department the Geo- 
logical Survey, the War Minerals Relief 
Commission, certain portions of the 
General Land Office which have to do 
with facts such as determining the 
presence or the development of minerals 
on public and Indian lands; part of the 
work of the Bureau of Standards, now 
in the Department of Commerce, is to be 
transferred; the bill gives the President 
power to transfer other activities to this 
department, if in his wisdom it will be 
desirable. It proposes also that the 
Federal Power Commission be trans- 
ferred into this department, and further 
cbserve that the interests of agriculture, 
as well as the question of navigation of 
our navigable streams are all to be 
guided by this department, even as they 
are now supposed to be by the present 
Commission. It sets up a Bureau of 
Mineral Industry; it also provides for a 
department known as the Mines and 
Explosives Inspection Service, and there 
is to be a Board of Power Development. 
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This industry, of course, is older than 
history. There is no nation on the earth, 
no civilized, advancing nation, that has 
mining industry, without a minister or 
secretary of mines. Are you aware of 
the fact that the mining industry of this 
ration sustains, and without it the trans- 
pcrtation system of this country would 
go to wreck and ruin within a twelve- 
month? The figures upon that subject 
are startling. The United States is the 
largest producer of minerals in the 
world, and one of the few powers which 
has no Department of Mines; with the 
largest industry, our government has 
done relatively the least to help the 
miner, and has been repeatedly forced, in 
the face of grave, national emergency, in 
time of war or domestic strife, to resort 
tu temporary organization, in order to 
collect and compile necessary facts, to 
say nothing to determining a policy. 
Any form of alert, fact finding organiza- 
tion, in intimate touch with all of the 
branches of the mineral industry is of 
first importance and will be a great 
national asset. 

As illustrating the size of the mineral] 
industry and its relation to the great 
problem of national safety: 

In 1920 American mining products, 
raw and manufactured, provided 69 per- 
cent of all the tonnage carried in carload 
lots by Class I railways, producing 69 
percent of the revenue freight. They 
used, however, only 53 percent of all cars 
actually used in carrying revenue ton- 
nage in carload lots. Raw mining prod- 
ucts alone contributed 58.3 percent of all 
the railroad carload tonnage. It is with 
these that the proposed department will 
be concerned. The manufactured mining 
products were alone greater in tonnage 
than all other manufactures. It is 
emazing (and the figures furnished are 
authoritative), excluding all shipments 
of bituminous coal, the mining industry 
still provides, in its raw materials, twice 
as much tonnage as agriculture, two and 
one-half times as much as non-mining, 
miscellaneous commodities, three times as 
much as forestry, and approximately 
twelve times as much as animal industry. 
I hope that those who come from agri- 
cultural states will come to see and 
realize the importance of the mining 
industry, and that those who are inter- 
ested in the reduction of transportation 
rates and freight rates, will come to 
realize the importance of this industry, 
‘for, without it, the rates upon the other 
commodities would go sky-high. Thus, 
the development of a mining industry 
‘tlds all these other basic industries in 
the immediate matter of freight, and of 
transportation rates. The importance of 
the subject is manifest. But it is not an 
easy matter. It took years to get the 
Department of Labor established; it took 
years to set up the Department of 
Commerce. 
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BUREAUS MAKE REPORTS 
(Continued from page 12) 

Field and laboratory work to de- 
termine the mode of formation of oil 
shale. 

Examined coal fields in 6 states. 
Field studies of ore deposits, and coal 
beds in 12 states. 

Studies of metalliferous deposits in 
Michigan and California. 

Found deposits of potash in South- 
western Texas which promise to be 
of commercial value. 

Field investigations in Western 
states to determine arsenic resources. 
Identified 2,698 mineral specimens. 

Laboratory studies to determine 
mode of formation of metallic copper 
in ore deposits. 

Studied chemical nature of organic 
matter in oil shale to discover forma- 
tion of petroleum. 

Studied copper deposits of Prince 
William Sound and mineral resources 
of southeastern Alaska, and nickel 
deposits in the Sitka district. 

Examined ore deposits and mineral 
resources along Alaska Road. 

Classified 1,812,685 acres of public 
land as coal land and 4,105 acres as oi! 
land. 

Coal land withdrawals were re- 
duced ky 2,998,210 acres and oil land 
withdrawals by 421,723. 


CoAL RESEARCH 


Director Smith says there is a press- 
ing demand for research concerning 
coal, its nature, composition, origin and 
special fitness for use in particular 
industries. “The increasing demand for 
power implies the necessity for more 
intelligent and economical use of heat 
units in coal which are not wasted,” he 
says. 

The nature and origin of oil shale is 
also being studied to reach a clearer 
understanding of conditions under which 
oi! shales were laid down; and to deter- 
mine its constitution with reference to 
its commercial use. 

Director Smith says the Survey is 
making a study of metalliferous deposits 
to shed light on the occurrence of gold 
and copper. Study is being made of 
quartz veins of the Mother Lode, Calif., 
and surface and underground conditions 
in the Michigan copper region. 

Bauxite deposits in northwestern 
Alabama were examined. Study was 
made of formations that may carry oil. 

Investigation was made as to the best 
method of mining coal in coal mines at 
Kearns Canyon Agency, Arizona. 

Work was conducted on valuation of 
mines and prospects adjoining the 
Boulder and Black Canyon dam sites. 
Asbestos deposits near Globe were 
studied. 

Manganese deposits of the Batesville, 
Ark., district were examined. 
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NATIONAL PARK IN SOUTH 


HE Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 

ginia have been chosen as the site for 
the first national park in the eastern 
part of the United States, according to 
a recent announcement by Secretary of 
the Interior Work. It is proposed that 
this park shall be called Shenandoah 
National Park. The proposed park will 
embrace approximately 700 square miles 
in eight counties between Front Royal 
and Waynesboro, Va. This area is full 
of historic interest, the mountains over- 
looking the valleys where many of the 
battles of the Revolutionary and Civil 
wars were fought and where a number 
of Presidents of the United States were 
born. 


DECENTRALIZATION PLAN INAUGURATED BY INTERNAL 


REVENUE BUREAU 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Promulgates Order Which Places Primary Re- 


sponsibility For Determination Of Tax 


Liability Upon Field Officers—Board Of 


Tax Appeals Sustains Mine Operators On Question Of Deductibility Of Expen- 
ditures Incurred To Maintain Mine Output 


HE procedure of the Bureau of 

Internal Revenue in office audits 

and field investigations has been 
completely revised in an order promul- 
gated by Commissioner David H. Blair 
under date of November 28, 1924. 
The new procedure was made effective 
in all office and field divisions and inde- 
pendent sections of the Income Tax Unit 
from and after December 1. 

The new procedure is practically the 
final step in the Commission’s efforts to 
decentralize the work of the Unit so that 
the taxpayer might have ample oppor- 
tunity to present his case to the local 
agent in charge instead of being com- 
pelled to appeal to the department at 
Washington in every instance. 

The Commissioner’s order provides 
that all cases shall be referred for field 
audit except those which can be closed on 
the basis of the information at hand 
without additional correspondence with 
the taxpayer. And in order that there 
may not be a duplication of effort in the 
audit of the case, it is provided that if 
any items considered in the preliminary 
examination of a return are doubtful, the 
case will be sent to the field, and atten- 
tion directed to the points which it is 
desired shall be covered in the examina- 
tion. 


FIELD CONFERENCES AUTHORIZED 

In all cases that are sent to the field, 
the agent in charge of the field division is 
authorized to make such examination as 
is necessary to secure all available facts 
pertinent to the points at issue, arrange 
a conference with the taxpayer or his 
duly authorized representative for the 
purpose of reaching an agreement, and 
then to forward all these data to the 
office in Washington together with his 
recommendations for review. 

If a substantial revision of the officer’s 
report is considered necessary, the tax- 
payer will not be notified of the pro- 
posed action of the Bureau until the field 
has submitted comment with respect to 
the proposed change. All cases investi- 
gated in the field divisions will be 
reviewed in the appropriate office 
divisions in Washington. 

In order to secure maximum efficiency 
in the working of the new plan, and to 
bring the field force into closer relation 
with the office organization of the Income 
Tax Unit, the field division has been 
abolished as such and all field divisions 
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are placed in the same relative position 
in their relation to the office of the 
deputy the office 
divisions. An assistant deputy commis- 
sioner has been appointed to administer 
and coordinate the work of the field 
divisions. 

If protests, briefs, or statements of 


commissioner as 


Thomas 


T. Brewster 


additional facts not first submitted in the 
field, are filed by the taxpayer in Wash- 
ington, and which may result in other 
than minor changes, these must be sent 
te the field for examination and recom- 
mendation before action is taken thereon 
by the office divisions in Washington. 
AGREEMENTS IN THE FIELD 

The order provides that in cases in 
which an agreement has been reached 
between the agent in charge and the 
taxpayer, evidenced by a written agree- 
ment signed by the tapayer waiving 
notice and assenting to the assessment 
of the deficiency in tax or other proposed 
adjustment of the return, and in which 
the tax liability upon review is found 
to have been correctly determined, an 
appropriate closing letter will be mailed 
to the taxpayer at once and the case 
closed upon the agreed basis. 


But, it is further provided, that no 
agreements, based upon the waiver of 
any right of the government, can be 
entered into by an officer or employe of 
the Unit, and taxpayers, therefore, 
should exercise great caution in signing 
an agreement whereby some right of 
theirs might be waived or signed away. 
The examining officer, in all cases, must 
present not alone his findings but also 
the views of the taxpayer with respect 
to items in dispute; and where the facts 
or the points of law cannot be agreed 
upon, the taxpayer should avail himself 
of full oportunity to appeal to the depart- 
ment at Washington by declining to sign 
any agreement whatever. 


NATURAL RESOURCES EXCEPTED 


In all examinations involving valuation 
and depletion of natural resources, and 
other questions relative to engineering 
problems, the examining officer is re- 
quired to show in his report the tax- 
payer’s claim as reflected by the books, 
and no changes are to be made by him. 
He is required, however, to incorporate 
in his report all available pertinent data 
which may be of assistance in the deter- 
mination of the questions involved. And 
he is required also to notify the taxpayer 
that these questions are subject io 
adjustment in Washington. 

Consolidated cases also are excepted 
from the order, where the records neces- 
sary to be examined are scattered over 
two or more divisions and cannot be 
readily handled from contiguous field 
divisions. In cases of special assessment, 
the determination of net income (and 
invested capital in so far as possible) 
will be handled in the field; but the 
amount of tax due under applications 
for special assessment will be determined 
by the Washington office. 


EFFECT OF DECENTRALIZATION 


Whether or not the inauguration of 
this plan will result in an improvement 
in the income tax administration by 
securing prompt adjustment of tax 
liability and by reducing the expense and 
inconvenience to which taxpayers in the 
past have been subjected by reason of 


repeated examinations, reaudits, and 
expensive trips to Washington, will 
depend largely upon the business 


capacity and good faith of the agents in 
charge in the field. 


Of course, if the taxpayer is unable to 
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secure a just settlement of his case in 
the field, he will not be denied recourse to 
the same procedure heretofore followed 
in protesting and appealing his case, 
first, to the Commissioner, and, second, 
to the Board of Tax Appeals. The 
change in the Unit’s methods should 
result in the settlement of all minor 
issues, at least, in the field, without an 
appeal to Washington. And, to this 
extent, the change doubtless will prove 
a welcome one to small taxpayers who 
have been unable to bear the expense of 
trips to Washington that heretofore have 
been necessary in order to secure a 
proper hearing of an appeal. 


ALLOWABLE CAPITAL ADDITIONS 


The decision of Solicitor of Internai 
Revenue Nelson T. Hartson, under date 
of September 15, 1924, that “car wheels, 
light rails, copper cable, horses, harness, 
and chain-haul replacements purchased 
and used by a coal company in its 
business should be capitalized and not 
treated as minor items of current 
expenses,” brought forth a storm of 
protest from the mining industry. 


The ruling was made under Article 
222, Regulations 45 and 62. It held that 
these items “were of such a nature as to 
have a useful life extending over a period 
of more than one year,” and, therefore, 
should be classified as major items under 
the regulation. Prompt action was taken 
te prevent the application of the ruling 
to other pending and closed cases. 


Tax DIVISION PROTESTS 


The 27th Annual Convention of the 
American Mining Congress on October 4 
passed a_ resolution authorizing the 
creation of a sub-committee of its Gen- 
eral Tax Committee to deal with this and 
ether questions. On October 7, the Tax 
Division of the A. M. C. urged the Com- 
missioner to request reconsideration of 
the ruling, since, if used as a precedent, 
it would have caused “closed cases to be 
reopened and unanticipated additional 
tax liability to be assessed for which the 
mining companies have made no pro- 
vision.” 

Also on October 7, Thos. T. Brewster, 
of St. Louis, now chairman of the A. M. 
C. sub-committee, notified prominent coal 
operators of the seriousness of the mat- 
ter, and interest was aroused to such an 
extent that the National Coal Association 
appointed a special tax committee to deal 
with the matter. 


On November 5, officials of the Income 
Tax Unit informed Mr. Brewster that 
the ruling was being reconsidered, and 
on November 12, the then acting 
Solicitor, Mr. Rogers, informed the N. 
C. A. committee that the ruling would 
not be and was not intended to be used 
as a precedent. 


At these informal conferences, it was 
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urged by the representatives of the 
industry that, instead of using the one- 
year-useful-life principle, the department 
should determine whether expenditures 
were made merely to maintain normal 
cutput or to increase output capacity. 


ACCOUNTING TESTS ADVOCATED 


Mr. Brewster contended that the fol- 
lowing tests should be applied before it 
is determined that items should be 
capitalized: “1. Did the expense increase 
the output capacity? 2. Did it increase 
the value of the mine from the stand- 
point of the purchaser? 3. Did it 
materially reduce the cost of produc- 
tion?” 

On November 21, the Board of Tax 
Appeals ruled in the case of the Bruin 
Coal Company, Pittsburgh, that “rails, 
pipe, and pumps purchased in 1918 and 
a hoist purchased in 1920-were merely 
for the purpose of maintaining the out- 
put of the mine and that they constitute 
expenses of operation rather than capital 
outlay,” but that the purchase and 
installation of empty car equipment, 
“for the purpose of reducing overhead, 
and for the purpose of doing away with 
the services of a number of men * * * 
was capital outlay and as such was not 
deductible from gross income” as expense. 


REVISED REGULATION RECOMMENDED 


In order that the favorable results 
thus far accomplished may be crystal- 
lized into a definite regulation, the 
A. M. C. tax sub-committee will recom- 
mend the revision of Article 224, Regu- 
lations 65, to embody therein the tests 
which apparently were recognized by the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the Bruin case. 
These tests apparently have met with 
the general approval of coal operators, 
and it is believed that they will be 
approved by the metal operators. It is 
generally conceded that the existing 
regulation is vague and uncertain and 
has been the cause of much controversy 
in the adjustment of the tax liability of 
many mining companies. 

R. V. Norris, of Wilkesbarre, a mem- 
ber of the A. M. C. General Tax Com- 
mittee, in a memorandum to the Tax 
Division, is of the opinion that “‘improve- 
ments put in to increase the productive 
capacity or to decrease cost of operation 
should generally be capitalized; but cost 
to maintain production and costs to 
maintain plant in a condition to meet 
competition, i.e., cost necessary to keep 
the plant up to date, so that it may be 
possible to compete on equal terms with 
other producers, should be charged to 
operating expense. Such maintenance, 


including adoption of modern methods 
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as they develop, is necessary to maintain 
competitive production, and does not add 
to the value of the plant as a whole, 
although the failure to maintain such 
conditions might readily destroy the 
value of the plant. 

“In general any work, however ex- 
tensive, which does not add to the value 
of the property should be considered an 
operating expense and should under no 
circumstances be capitalized.” 


ARIZONA CHAPTER ANNUAL 
MEETING 


a* the annual meeting of the Arizona 
Chapter, The American Mining 

Congress, the following officers and 

directors were elected for 1925: 


Officers.—G. M. Colvocoresses, Gov- 
ernor; W. S. Boyd, 1st Vice-Governor; 
John C. Greenway, 2nd Vice-Governor; 
F. W. Maclennan, 3rd Vice-Governor. 


Directors.—Robert E. Tally, General 
Manager, United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome; F. A. Woodward, General Man- 
ager, Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper Hill; 
G. M. Colvocoresses, General Manager, 
Southwest Metals Co., Humboldt; W. G. 
McBride, General Manager, Old Domin- 
ion Co., Globe; J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., 
Manager, American Smelting and Refin- 
ing Co., Tucson; P. G. Beckett, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, Douglas; F. W. Mac- 
lennan, General Manager, Miami Copper 
Co., Miami; T. H. O’Brien, General Man- 
ager, Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Co., Inspiration; Wm. Koerner, Magma 
Copper Co., Superior; T. O. McGrath, 
General Manager, Shattuck Arizona 
Copper Co., Bisbee; Jas. S. Douglas, 
President, United Verde Extension Min- 
ing Co., Jerome; J. P. Hodgson, General 
Manager, Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
Morenci; W. S. Boyd, General Manager, 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co., Ray; John 
C. Greenway, General Manager, Calume: 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren. 


When precious metals were first used 
for mediums of exchange, they were 
simply weighed. The next step was to 
issue pieces of gold and silver properly 
weighed and then to mark the exact 
weight and value on each piece. This 
was done in Assyria and Babylonia. 
The Greeks of Phocaea in Ionia, in the 
seventh century B.C., first conceived the 
idea of coining money and stamping on 
each piece their city arms. This method 
of coinage rapidly spread through Greek 
towns of Asia Minor and was thence 
transplanted to gina, the Pelopo- 
nessus, Athens and the Greek colonies 
in Africa and Italy. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY* 


According To The Ideas Presented In This Article, The Major Problem Of Indus- 
trial Cooperation Is To Secure Complete Harmony Between The Four Factors 
Of Industry—Capital, Management, Labor And The Public 


O say industrial relations is 
merely another way of saying 
human relations. There can be 


human relations which are not industrial, 
but all industrial relations are human 
relations. Human relations if they are 
truly such are cooperative in character. 

To cooperate means to work together. 
The word comes 
from two Latin 
words: ‘‘co,”’ 
meaning togeth- 
er, and “opus,” 
meaning to 
work; hence, 
work together. 
The nub of the 
proposition or 
problem, there- 
fore, is how to 
bring about a 
situation that 
will secure the 
working to- 
gether of the 
factors of in- 
dustry. 


E. J. Henning 


The problem 
of industrial relations in the United 
States is wholly different from the same 
problem in the countries of the old- world. 
It is much more difficult here than there. 
In the old countries certain rules have 
been established which bring about cer- 
tain results. In America industry has 
grown and expanded and developed so 
rapidly that it is a constantly changing 
problem, and a rule established today is 
obsolete tomorrow. 

To assist in properly adjusting and 
readjusting the factors of industry. so 
as to bring about the proper spirit of 
cooperation between them is one of the 
duties and responsibilities of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

The creation of the Department of 
Labor was the culmination of a fight 
of more than fifty years on the part of 
American labor in an effort to have a 
direct. representative of labor present in 
the deliberations of the heads of the gov- 
ernment. 

The department was created less than 
twelve years ago. The signing of the 
bill creating the department was the last 
official act of William Howard Taft as 
President of the United States on March 
4, 19138. 

The act creating the department 
briefly declares its purpose to be to fos- 
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ter, promote and develop the interests 
of the wage-earners of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, and 
to increase their opportunities for profit- 
able employment. This is a broad com- 
mission. In its broadest sense its rami- 
fications run through the whole indus- 
trial life of the nation. 

The principal bureaus and divisions of 
the Department of Labor are: Immigra- 
tion, naturalization, labor statistics, 
women in industry, children in industry, 
industrial housing, employment and con- 
ciliation. These various bureaus and 
divisions perform the functions indicated 
in a general way by their names. I am 
often asked why the Bureau of Immi- 
gration should be in the Department of 
Labor. I do not know except it is on 
the theory that the average immigrant 
will be classified as a laborer while here. 
There probably are other reasons. In 
the Bureau of Naturalization we perform 
the strange alchemy which converts an 
alien into a citizen. In the Women’s 
Bureau and Children’s Bureau we deal 
with those classes of our people who 
become factors in industry. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is the great fact- 
finding arm and renders a_ wonderful 
service to all factors of industry and to 
all our people. The Bureau of Indus- 
trial Housing is a left-over war baby and 
is to be wound up as soon as practicable. 
In the Employment Service we aim to 
bring the jobless man and the manless 
job together. 

The division of the Department of 
Labor dealing most directly and _ inti- 
mately with the question I am to discuss 
is that of conciliation. That division 
concerns itself wholly with the problem 
of industrial relations. Through that 
agency we seek to avoid controversies 
in industry and we assist in adjusting 
them when they reach the strike stage. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of threatened 
disturbances come to the Department of 
Labor, and through the experts in the 
Division of Conciliation we adjust about 
90 percent of them without letting them 
reach the breaking point. The person- 
nel in that division consists of men and 
women who are trained craftsmen in the 
various occupations, and they make it 
their duty to keep an eye on the particu- 
lar industry in which they are expert 
and to observe the danger signals and 
to apply the remedy wherever possible. 

Industrial America is such a tremen- 


dous thing! The American people are 
so unusual. We produce much more 
than any other people of the world, and 
we consume so much more. We consti- 
tute about 6 percent of all the people 
of the world. There are about one bil- 
lion eight hundred million people in the 
world. One in approximately sixteen 
lives in America. I took down a brief 
statement of what we, for example, pro- 
duce and consume; just a few of the 
principal items. You will find it very 
interesting. For example, we in the 
United States own 40 percent of all the 
water power that is installed in the 
world. We operate 35 percent of all 
railroad mileage in the world. We 
operate 57 percent of all telegraph ser- 
vice in the world. We produce about 
41 percent of the world’s cereals, and 71 
percent of the world’s cotton—think of 
it—71 percent of the world’s cotton pro- 
duced by 6 percent of the people. Fifty 
percent of the world’s supply of coal is 
produced by 6 percent of the people. We 
furnish 64 percent of the petroleum, 52 
percent of the timber of the world, and 
then in the world’s output the United 
States contributes 68 percent of the zinc, 
48 percent of the lead, 59 percent of 
the copper, 52 percent of the pigiron. 
We produce a proportionate percentage 
of all the things of modern industry. 

Between 1850—which is a little before 
the beginning of our real industrial era 
—between 1850 and 1920, the population 
of the United States increased approxi- 
mately 360 percent. In that same period 
of time the production of the agricultural 
crops rose 520 percent. The manufac- 
tures increased 2,800 percent—note that 
while the population increased 360 per- 
cent manufacturing increased 2,800 per- 
cent. The mining industry of the coun- 
try increased 7,700 percent. In the same 
period of time that the mining industry 
increased 7,700 percent we increased the 
population 360 percent. 

We are also the world’s greatest con- 
sumers per capita. We in the United 
States, we the 6 percent—use 90 per- 
cent of the plumbing supplies of the 
world. You must travel in Europe, Asia 
and Africa in order to appreciate that. 
We consume actually 25 percent of all 
the world’s cotton. We consume 60 per- 
cent of the world’s coal. We use 67 
percent of all the steel made in the 
world. We consume 50 percent of all the 
coffee of the world, and we don’t pro- 
duce any of it. We also consume 25 
percent of the world’s supply of sugar. 
About 40 million of our people are em- 
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ployed in gainful employment. Twenty- 
five and a half million, approximately, 
are wage-earners. 

The foregoing presents a brief picture 
of industrial America. It stands unpar- 
alleled in the industrial history of the 
world. With dizzy speed during a period 
of sixty years we have grown from an 
agricultural colony into one of the 
world’s most marvelous industrial na- 
tions. In that period we have become 
not only the world’s greatest producers 
per capita but also the greatest per 
capita consumers. We have more indus- 
trial wage-earners in America than has 
any other country. We have a larger 
number of great corporate enterprises 
than any other nation in the world. 

Ordinarily the factors of industry are 
spoken of as capita] and labor. That 
was true sixty or seventy years ago, 
but it is not true today. I classify the 
factors of industry as four, namely, capi- 
tal, management, labor, the public. Our 
problem is to so adjust things that each 
of these factors occupies its proper place 
and receives its proper share from the 
common results. When we have so 
adjusted these factors in any given 
industry that each gets its right propor- 
tion of what comes from the industry 
and what is necessary to produce the 
result, then we will have perfect coopera- 
tion and industrial peace. 

The factor of management is almost 
wholly American. The brains which 
manage the gigantic industries of 
America are in the heads of men who 
own but a very small part of the capital 
of the industry. This new factor is one 
of the difficult factors in the equation. 
The public has its rights and expresses 
some of them in legislation sporadically. 
When this factor is accentuated it cre- 
ates great disturbances. 

The shops and factories and industries 
employing 500 men or more constitute 
but 1 percent of the total number of 
plants and industries. However, this 
1 percent of plants employs 50 percent 
of all the wage-earners of the nation. 
That means that many of these plants 
employ many times 500 men, and such 
a situation creates its own problem. 
United States steel employs more than 
a quarter of a million of men. It has 
more than 120,000 stockholders. Sixty 
thousand of its stockholders are em- 
ployes. 

The problems of industrial relations 
increase with the size of plants and in- 
dustry. Each has its own problem. Some 
of our outstanding industries in size 
have worked out very effective plans of 
cooperation. 

In the final analysis a successful plan 
must embrace the idea and the principle 
of cooperation, of copartnership, of shar- 
ing the results of special effort. Unless 
the man of capital, the man of manage- 
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ment, and the man who toils can evolve 
a plan which gives them a common basis, 
it will be difficult to maintain peace in 
that industry. 

I have been deeply impressed by the 
story of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
of how he brought peace out of war 
in a gigantic industry in Colorado owned 
by himself and his father. There had 
been bloodshed and hatred and destruc- 
tion for some time. Since the plan of the 
younger Rockefeller was put in opera- 
tion there has been peace. Rockefeller’s 
basic idea was the personal relation 
between the factors in that particular 
industry. His idea seems to be based 
upon the conception of the brotherhood 
of man, of the sympathetic dealing 
between the boss and the workmen. He 
himself visited a large percent of the 
employes in their various places of toil, 
in their homes, in their churches, in their 
schools, in their places of recreation. He 
met personally the families in their 
homes, discussed with the wife her prob- 
lems and with the husband his. He 
encouraged them to pour out their hearts 
to him, their hopes, their fears, their 
aspirations. He responded wonderfully 
and achieved wonderful success. Co- 
operation there was more or less in the 
matter of the social relations, but it also 
involved the financial. 

On the whole, industry in America was 
never so peaceful as it is today. Never 
have the prospects of permanent peace 
been better in America. In spite of the 
hatreds and difficulties created by some 
of the most far-reaching strikes of years 
gone by the future is bright in industrial 
America. 

More and more all the four factors of 
American industry realize that we are all 
in this thing we call America together. 
The wage-earner, the manager, the 
stockholder, the public each sees more 
clearly from day to day. Each seems to 
understand that neither one of the fac- 
tors of industry can suffer without all 
feeling some of the pangs, that neither 
one can prosper without all sharing to 
some degree in their prosperity. 


METAL MINING INCREASES 
HE metal-mining industry of the 
United States employed 123,279 men 

in 1923, representing an increase of 17 
percent over the number employed in 
1922, according to statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Mines. The volume of 
work performed was equivalent to 36,- 
559,805 men-shifts of labor, or 25 percent 
more than in the preceding year. The 
death rate from accidents at the mines 
was lower than has ever before been 
recorded, but the nonfatal injury rate 
continued to rise. The fatality rate was 
3.01 per thousand men employed, cal- 
culated on a standard of 300 work days 
per man per year; the injury rate was 
275 per thousand men. Prior to 1923 
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the lowest fatality rate was 3.09 for the 
year 1921; the highest was 4.45 for 1911. 
The actual number of men killed by acci- 
dents in 1923 was 367; the number in- 
jured was 33,563, each injury incapaci- 
tating the employe for one day or more. 

The reduction in the fatality rate for 
1923 is credited to iron mines and to 
the gold-and-silver group of mines, as 
there was a slight increase in the fatality 
rates for mines producing copper, lead, 
and zinc, and non-metallic minerals. 

The volume of work done, as indicated 
by the aggregate number of man-shifts 
of labor performed by all employes, indi- 
cated increased activity in all of the 
major branches of mining. The _ in- 
crease, as compared with 1922, was 37 
percent at copper mines, 35 percent at 
iron mines, 11 percent at gold and silver 
mines, 19 percent at lead and zinc mines 
in the Mississippi Valley States, and 12 
percent at mines producing non-metallic 
minerals. 

Not only did the industry as a whole 
enjoy greater activity than in the pre- 
ceding year, but the average number of 
work days per man was 297 in 1923, as 
compared with 276 days in 1922. This 
increase likewise was shown for all 
branches of mining. 

Of the 33,930 accidents covered by the 
Bureau of Mines’ reports, 367 caused the 
death of the injured man, 20 resulted in 
permanent total disability, 414 caused 
permanent partial disability, 8,531 
caused temporary disability lasting more 
than 14 days, and 24,598 caused tiem- 
porary disability not exceeding 14 days 
but lasting longer than the remainder of 
the day of accident. 

The main causes of fatal accidents 
underground were falls of rock from 
roof or side, haulage, explosives, and 
falling down chutes, winzes, raises, or 
stopes. Of the non-fatal accidents the 
principal causes were falls of rock from 
roof or side, handling and loading ore 
at the face, haulage, timber, or hand 
tools, and drilling. 

In open-pit operations the main causes 
of fatal accidents were haulage, ex- 
plosives, and falls of rock, while the non- 
fatal injuries were caused mainly by 
haulage, falls of rock, hand tools, falls 
of persons, and steam shovels. 


The House Immigration Committee has 
approved a project for summoning a 
conference of all the countries of the 
western hemisphere to meet in the 
United States to bring about a uniform 
immigration policy. 

President Coolidge may shortly be 
called upon to summon the conference. 
teturn of Secretary of Labor Davis from 
South America, where he has been sound- 
ing out sentiment toward such a meet- 
ing, is awaited before giving the move- 
ment definite form. 


THE ROBERT C. GEMMELL MEMORIAL CLUBHOUSE 


Splendid Tribute Is Paid To Former General Manager By Utah Copper Company 
In Erection Of Beautiful Clubhouse At Bingham 


. ROM time immemorial, men of 
| have striven to leave a 

worthy heritage to the world at 
their passing. Those who have not been 
able to bequeath some mental or spiritual 
heritage to humanity have perpetuated 
their names by building splendid temples 
and mausoleums so that mankind might 
ever be thankful that out of the flux of 
life had arisen a personality so powerful, 
so munificent and so sublime. 

But as man has advanced and times 
have changed, the manner of keeping 
alive one’s memory has altered some- 
what. Libraries, schools, scientific cen- 
ters are endowed. Benefactions are of a 
less self-aggrandizing and more useful 
character. 

Decidedly of the latter type is the 
Robert C. Gemmell Memorial Clubhous¢ 
constructed and 
dedicated re- 
cently by the 
Utah Copper 
Company at 
Bingham, Utah, 
in memory of 
former General 
Manager Rob- 
ert C. Gemmell. 
The unities of 
beauty, utility 
and comfort are 
combined to a 
remarkable de- 
gree. It stands 
as a monument to a man who 
made a success of his profes- 
sion, yet made no small contri- 
butions to civic and commercial 
progress; an employer of hun- 
dreds of men who never forgot 
his obligation to humanity. It 
represents a splendid sentiment, 
a characteristic which distin- 
guished Robert C. Gemmell— 
genuine love for humanity. 

There is not a little romance 
centered in this beautiful building 
which in luxury of appointments and 
furnishings equals any of the _ best 
and most modern metropolitan clubs. 
It stands as a symbol of the achieve- 
ments of Robert C. Gemmell who 
started out with the Utah Copper Com- 
pany as superintendent of mines and 
mills in 1906, when the Bingham project 
was a highly speculative, much derided 
and a roseately visionary enterprise. It 
commemorates the accomplishments of 
both the man and the corporation, which 
during the sixteen years of his service 


* Mining Editor, The Salt Lake Tribune. 
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became the greatest copper producing 
company in the world with a dividend 
record of $120,000,000 and a future that 
ensures a production many times that of 
the first sixteen years of its history. 
The clubhouse, built in the heart of 
Bingham near the company’s offices, is of 
Spanish Mission type, unostentatious but 
dignified and artistic in appearance. 
Work of erection was carried on under 
the engineering department of the Utah 
Copper Company. Fred Hale, Salt Lake 
architect, designed the building. The 
brick walls, piers and arches, finished in 
a gray tinted stucco, are capped with 
pebble-faced concrete and heavy sheet 
copper. Broad granite steps with copper- 
bronze ornamental hand rails lead up 


under an archway to the tiled landing at 
the main entrance to the building. 

To the right of the entrance hall is the 
gymnasium or amusement hall, forty- 
eight by seventy-nine feet, the walls of 
which are lined with gray pressed brick. 
The floor is hard, polished maple, ideal 
for dancing. A balcony six feet in width 
extends entirely around the room en- 
larged at the west end by an oracle bay 
window to afford ample space for an 
orchestra. A lofty ceiling, pierced with 
skylights, affords proper light for basket- 
ball and other games. 

Below, in the basement, are locker 


rooms, showerbaths, and bowling alleys. 
A large veranda on the east side affords 
space for rest and refreshments when 
dancing parties are in progress. 

The club lounge room, forty-five by 
fifty feet, with its artistic lights and 
hangings, luxurious furnishings as well 
as its general plan, is a joy to the eye. 
Every accessory for pleasure and com- 
fcrt apparently has been provided, in- 
cluding billiards, pool, card, mah jongg 
tables, easy chairs and a booth for dis- 
pensing soft drinks and cigars. A 
veranda, thirty-six by eleven feet, 
screened in the summer and glassed in 
the winter, flanks the lounge room. 

In one corner is a roomy nook, with 
an inviting stone fireplace, lamp, tables 
and roomy upholstered settees. A com- 
pletely equipped kitchen with a large 
electric range, 
sinks, and cup- 
boards, adjoins 
a rear corner of 
the lounge room. 

For the per- 
son who prefers 
the quiet joys 
of life, reading, 
meditation, and 
study, a library 
and writing 
room 20 by 37 
feet has been 
provided on the 
second floor. A 
fireplace, built-in bookcases, 
solid walnut tables and writing 
desks, oak benches, and a domed 
niche in which has been placed 
a copper bronze bust of Mr. 
Gemmell, endow this room with 
an irresistible atmosphere of 
repose and beauty. 

The Gemmell bust, by C. E. 
Dallin, Utah sculptor, was do- 
nated by Mrs. Belle Anderson 
Gemmell. The remainder of 
the second story is occupied by ladies 
apartments, entirely segregated, a hall 
alcove, and the caretaker’s room. 

An interesting feature in the design of 
this building is the extensive and varied 
use of copper and its alloys, a course 
prompted not only on account of the 
sentiment involved but for beauty, 
durability, and avoidance of repairs. 
Showers, faucets, traps, and the entire 
piping in the building are standard 
brass. Roof coverings, cornice, gable 
ornaments, gutters are of pure copper 
secured with copper nails. All employes 
are eligible for membership. 
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THE COLORADO INDUSTRIAL LAW* 


When Colorado Came To The Conclusion That It Is The Public That Suffers Most 
Because Of The Disagreements Of Employer And Employes, It Created An “Industrial 
Commission” Whose Functions Are Outlined In This Article 


HE people of Colorado, as well as 

of the whole nation, were horrified 

in 1914 when the lives of women 

and innocent children were snuffed out, 

the victims of an industrial conflict. 

Even if they were not intentionally 

killed, this relieves but little the horror 
of the situation. 

There have been four or five industrial 
wars within the confines of Colorado 
during its comparatively short industrial 
history, resulting in much bitterness of 
feeling, destruction of property and loss 
of life, bringing to our citizens a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the underlying 
causes of industrial strife run deep into 
the foundations of our civilization itself. 

The public has learned that it is the 
real party in interest in all disputes be- 
tween employer and employe—that it 
suffers all the hardships and pays all the 
bills. 

Colorado realized that it had failed to 
provide any effective legislation that 
would tend to prevent such seemingly 
unnecessary and horrible conflicts. When 
the legislature convened in 1915 there 
was a determined effort on the part of 
the public to supply an authorized agent 
to definitely represent the public’s inter- 
est in industrial disputes—an agency 
that would use its good offices in at- 
tempting to prevent the recurrence of 
another horrible industrial struggle such 
as had just ended. The result was the 
passage of the Industrial Relations Act 
of Colorado. I will not attempt to give 
you the full details of this act, nor all 
of the powers conferred by it upon the 
Industrial Commission, but will mention 
only those sections that relate particu- 
larly to strikes and lockouts. 

‘The Colorado law created a commis- 
sion, composed of three members, known 
as the Industrial Commission of Colo- 
rado. The law gives the commission 
jurisdiction over every dispute between 
employer and employe regarding wages, 
hours or working conditions, prohibits a 
lockout by the employer or a strike by 
the employe pending an investigation of 
such dispute by the Industrial Commis- 
sion, and requires either party desiring 
a change in working conditions to give 
to the other and to the Industrial Com- 
mission 30 days’ prior notice of its de- 
mands. The commission’s award is not 
binding upon either party unless both 
parties, prior to the rendition of the 
award, agree to be bound thereby. 


*Paper delivered to Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention, The American Mining Congress. 

+Commissioner, Industrial Commission of Colo- 
rado. 
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One section of the act provides that 
a mandatory writ shall be issued, upon 
the application of the commission, by 
any district court of any county in which 
the place of employment, or part thereof, 
is situated, ordering either or both 
parties to the dispute to continue the 
conditions in statu quo until the entry 
of the award by the commission. 

The general terms of the act give the 
commission full power to subpoena wit- 
nesses, to require the productions of 
books and papers by either party, and 
to hold hearings, either by the commis- 
sion or by a board appointed by the 
commission. 

The scope of the act covers the general 
relationship between employers and em- 
ployes and specifically directs the com- 
mission to do all in its power to promote 
the voluntary arbitration, mediation and 
conciliation of disputes between em- 
ployer and employe, to avoid strikes, 
lockouts, bdycotts, blacklists, discrimina- 
tions and legal proceedings in matters 
of employment. 

The law does not take into considera- 
tion the question as to whether the em- 
ployes affected are union or nonunion— 
the commission has recognized the 
officers of the union as representatives 
of the union employes, the representa- 
tives of the employes organized under 
any system or plan, and also the repre- 
sentatives of nonunion and unorgan- 
ized employes. 

The primary object of the law is 
conciliation. No question arises prior to 
a strike that is not capable of some just 
and equitable solution. After a strike 
has occurred, many entangling compli- 
cations arise and a settlement becomes 
more difficult each day. 

In many of the controversies handled 
by the commission there is a contract 
between the employer and his employes, 
or between the employer and a union, 
fixing the wages, hours and conditions 
of employment, and which contract 
terminates at a definite time. Frequently 
the contract termination date arrives 
before an agreement is reached, and the 
disposition of one side or the other is to 
make the changes demanded. The parties 
are unable to make some definite ar- 
rangement pending further negotiations. 
Trouble starts. Under the Colorado law 
all previous conditions automatically 
continue pending action of the commis- 
sion. This prevents the injection of new 


and irrelative difficulties before the 
complete analysis of the real problems 
involved. 

At the inception of a difficulty the 
commission uses every effort to inform 
itself of all the questions involved and 
attempts to obtain conferences between 
the employer and employes, with a view 
to a settlement by mutual agreement. 
If such efforts fail, the controversy is 
set for hearing, in which at least two, 
and in the great majority of the cases 
all three, members of the commission 
participate. There are no formalities at 
these hearings; in fact, it is seldom that 
the commission proceeds twice in the 
same manner. Each controversy, be- 
cause of the questions involved or the 
personality of the contestants, requires 
a change in tactics. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the employers and em- 
ployes appear in person, without attor- 
neys, and present their facts. 

During a hearing the commission often 
gets a suggestion for a line on a settle- 
ment from the statements of parties or 
the testimony of witnesses, a recess is 
taken, and the commission requests the 
parties to confer along the suggested 
lines, and through such efforts an 
agreement is reached voluntarily by the 
parties. 

In the hearings the commission is ex- 
ceedingly liberal in the latitude given 
witnesses. In fact, it often seems that 
it is a safety valve to one to officially 
unburden himself of the tremendous 
weight of some insignificant chip he had 
been carrying on his shoulders. One of 
the effects of a hearing is that personal 
grievances or grudges that have arisen 
during the employment, that seem to the 
particular personality of the individual 
so large as to be  unsurmountable, 
dwindle into insignificance when he tries 
to impress the magnitude of them upon 
a disinterested conciliator. Often em- 
ployers and employes become disgusted 
with some positions they have taken 
when scrapping among themselves and, 
out of shame, drop their grudges; as a 
reaction, their more generous impulses 
assist in an ultimate conciliation. 

In a certain hearing one of the em- 
ployes was particularly radical. The 
only idea he had was “strike,” and in 
every sentence and statement he men- 
tioned strike, and its effect and benefits. 
He seemed to be attempting to stir up 
enthusiasm for a strike. His attitude 
finally became obnoxious, and someone 
bluntly knocked the chip from his 
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shoulder by the terse remark: “Don’t you 
know it doesn’t take brains to strike? 
It takes brains to get a good job and 
to keep it. Any fool can quit work. 
The careful thought of every employe is 
needed to prevent a_ strike.” This 
quieted the obstreperous individual. Ina 
very short time the commission took a 
recess, asked the parties to confer, and 
an agreement was reached. 

On another occasion six men with set 
faces walked into the offices of the com- 
mission, separating into two groups of 
three. It was impossible to determine 
which were employes and which em- 
ployers, but upon inquiry we found that 
a demand had been made by the em- 
ployes for an increase in wages, and 
while having a conference with their em- 
ployers—which resulted in a deadlock— 
someone suggested that they come to the 
commission with the matter. They 
wished to obey the law, but each was 
determined to fight the other to a finish. 

After a short talk the two sides were 
separated and conferences held by the 
commission, first with one side and then 
with the other. Neither side was at a 
loss for words to describe the particular 
traits of the other, and the language 
used could not be found in any Sunday 
school lesson we reviewed. The em- 
ployers said that the employes had made 
up their minds what the employers were 
going to pay them, and that settled the 
matter—except that the employers were 
not going to pay it! The employes knew 
that their hard-hearted employers would 
not give them any advance at all—and 
they were going to strike! 

We found the employers willing to 
give the employes as much as the em- 
ployes »-tually expected. We sparred 
back and forth between them until both 
cides were definitely pledged as to what 
they would do. We brought them to- 
gether and announced that the matter 
was settled. Both sides were astonished. 
They shook hands with each other, -al- 
most hugged each other, and wondered 
why in hell they had come up to the 
commission to settle something they 
should have settled among themselves. 
They signed an agreement, each entirely 
pleased with the other and, possibly, dis- 
gusted with the commission. 

The Industrial Commission law became 
effective August 1, 1915, and up to and 
including April 15, 1924, there had been 
1,124 cases filed with the commission— 
75 strikes resulted; approximately 6% 
percent. 

Disputes of a national character cause 


the greatest difficulties. I refer to 
strikes such as the bituminous coal 
strikes. The bitterest industrial strikes 


in the state before the enactment of this 
law affected the mining industry. The 
lew has been tested since its enactment 
by two great national coal strikes—the 


strike of 1919 and the strike of 1921. 
Both of these strikes are such recent 
history that it is not necessary to repeat 
the details of either of them. 

You will probably be surprised to learn 
that Colorado was the only state in the 
Union that produced practically a normal 
output from its mines during both con- 


troversies, and this was accomplished 
without the loss of life and without 
bloodshed. 


The Colorado law gives labor something 
it has never had before—it gives labor 
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a tribunal before which it may present 
its grievances and through which a pub- 
lic investigation can be made regarding 
conditions of emplyoment, and 
hours. Through its use labor can play 
the spotlight of publicity into the dark 
corners of unbearable conditions. 

It deprives labor of none of its consti- 
tutional rights, however; the 30-day 
notice clause prevent the hasty, 
ill-considered precipitation of immediate 
industrial conflict. The very fact that 
the 30 days’ notice must be given un 
doubtedly affords opportunity to the more 
conservative of the labor 
present their and 
before the hasty radical, by 
tongue, can lead or drive his weaker 
associates into a turmoil that becomes 
more difficult of solution as it 
more bitter. 

The same 30-day clause tends to retard 
the hasty employer from attempting to 
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make all economies at the expense of the 
human side of his industry. The very 
fact that he is brought to realize that 


notice must be given to a state board, 
that a public investigation may result, 
causes him to critically examine and 
svyrvey his entire problem, with the result 
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that he finds the real causes of ineffici- 
ency or extravagance and remedies them 
to the advantage of himself and his 
employes. 

Under the 30-day clause the employer 
can rest assured that the conditions 
within his plant cannot be changed, nor 
will his employes cease work, during said 
period; that only such changes as may 
be made upon mutual agreement can be 
enforced without such notice. The law 
does not interfere with the right of con- 
tract between employer and employes, 
and conditions can be changed at any 
time by employer and employes upon 
mutual agreement. 

During the war period, when there 
was a shortage of man power, the 
tendency of the employer was to grant 
any wage demands made by the em- 
ployes, irrespective of justice or the 
consequence to public welfare. Nu- 
merous protests were made to the com- 
mission and much argument brought to 
bear, to the effect that the primary 
object of the industrial law was not only 
to prevent industrial strikes but also to 
protect the public interest. A number 
of employers openly stated to the com- 
mission that it made no difference to 
them how much wages they paid the 
employes, because they could pass such 
wage on to the public, and probably 
often added an increased profit to the 
increased wages. The commission, when 
finally brought face to face with the 
direct question, felt constrained to decide 
that an agreement between employers 
and employes under the Colorado law 
was effective. 

In the majority of the awards rendered 
by the commission, in which it has been 
called upon to fix a fair wage, the ques- 
tion has been principally one of fairness 
to the employe; however, in a number 
of instances the question not only in- 
volved fairness to the employe but also 
the question as to what wage the in- 
dustry would bear. Of all the peculiar 
situations in this line that were pre- 
sented to the commission, the one most 
difficult of solution was the one affecting 
the gold mining industry. 

This industry presented to the commis- 
sion the peculiar situation that the price 
of the product is absolutely fixed—that 
any increases in wages or in the cost of 
mining cannot be passed on to the public. 
In controversies in no other industry was 
the commission met with such a problem 
as in the gold mining industry. With 
the fixed price of the product on the one 
side, the question has resulted in the 
fixing of a wage, not such as was justi- 
fied fully by living conditions—not one 
that was justified in comparison with the 
wages of labor of equal skill, ability and 
endurance in other industries—but in- 
volved the fixing of a wage such as to 
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allow the industry to continue and the 
community to exist. 

The metal miners are probably among 
the best and most staple citizens en- 
gaged in any of the mining industries. 
Many own their own homes and are 
permanent residents of their respective 
communities. A great many of the 
present-day miners are old residents. 
The closing of a mine or mines means 
the desertion of old-time homes and the 
exodus of men to communities and em- 
ployments. unfamiliar, many of whom 
would be unfit, by reason of age and 
experience, to adjust themselves to new 
conditions and protect their families 
against want and need. The interests 
of the mine and of the miner must both 
be protected by some equitable agree- 
ment that will permit both to exist. 

This is the condition the commission 
has found in many of the metal mining 
centers of its own state. The commis- 
sion has found generally that both the 
operators and the employes were willing 
to concede for their mutual protection. 

The working people are becoming more 
and more familiar with this law, and 
instead of quitting work when some 
grievance occurs simply notify the com- 
mission. The commission tells the em- 
ployes to stay on the job and also 
immediately takes the matter up with 
the management, explains the law and, 
almost without exception, the law has 
been obeyed. 

The Colorado law is not a compulsory 
arbitration law—it is a compulsory in- 
vestigation law. It is my opinion that 
compulsory arbitration is absolutely im- 
practical. It does not—and it cannot— 
fit into our social system nor our present 
theory of government. Compulsory 
arbitration would be to wages what 
government price fixing would be to com- 
modities. When government price fixing 
has been made successful by law and 
has absolutely supplanted the industrial 
law of supply and demand, then only 
should compulsory arbitration be timidly 
attempted. Price-fixing deals with com- 
modities, which are property rights; 
compulsory arbitration deals with human 
rights; human rights are higher than 
property rights. Strange to say, en- 
thusiastic dreamers have attempted to 
try their theories on the most sacred of 
human rights before demonstrating their 
practical adaptation to those of less im- 
portance. 

The Colorado law, of course, like all 
laws, is not perfect. It does, however, 
contain some practical features that are 
of great assistance in maintaining in- 
dustrial peace. It was the outgrowth of 
a demand from both labor and capital 
for some assistance in their problems. 
Every regulatory law curtails some pre- 
vious liberty—both employer and em- 
ploye immediately found that it 
interfered with their individual determi- 


nation to do as they pleased—at least, it 
delayed the “do,” and often eliminated 
the “unreasonable” from their determi- 
nation. 

Arbitrary employers who have refused 
their employes the privilege of confer- 
ence and who have refused to discuss 
their mutual problems are by virtue of 
a compulsory investigation forced to 
meet their employes, to hearing their 
grievances, and to give the employes a 
statement of the employer’s problems 
and of the conditions of the industry. 
The advantage of this one feature of the 
law for practical good is a complete 
answer to any disadvantage from a 
temporary delay of open hostilities. 

The aim of every court should be 
justice. The aim of any commission will 
be fairness. The commission has no 
power of its own to enforce its awards. 
The only power back of the awards of 
the commission is public opinion. Public 
opinion is the final jury that settles 
industrial disputes. An impartial inves- 
tigation, a just award alone can win its 
verdict. 


DOLOMITE IN THE CYANIDE 
PROCESS 


ALCINED dolomite has_ recently 

been sold as a substitute for lime in 
cyaniding gold and silver ores, the eal- 
cine being cheaper per ton than lime. 

The results of experiments conducted 
at the Rare and Precious Metals Experi- 
ments Station of the Bureau of Mines, 
Reno, Nevada, indicate that in regular 
cyanide practice where cyanide solution 
is to be used repeatedly for extracting 
fresh batches of ore, the magnesium 
oxide content of calcined dolomite cannot 
be used advantageously to neutralize 
acidity. 

Where an excess of calcined dolomite 
is used to prevent the building up of 
magnesium salts in solution, the mag- 
nesium oxide content takes no part in the 
reaction. If just enough calcined dolo- 
mite is used to neutralize acidity, mag- 
nesium salts will build up and eventually 
form a saturated solution in which the 
cyanide loss would be high unless an 
unusual amount of “bleeder” solution is 
run to waste. 

In the cyanide treatment of certain 
ores calcined dolomite may be substituted 
for lime with profit. Calcined dolomite is 
as effective as lime in preventing cyanide 
loss. Calcined dolomite nearly parallels 
lime in its precipitating and settling 
effect and causes no difficulty in filtration 
of the solution, or in the precipitation of 
silver and zinc. Calcined dolomite 
equals lime in the quantity of precious 
metals recovered. 

In treating certain ores by the cyanide 
process, the recovery of silver with the 
use of calcined dolomite as an alkaline 
agent is not equal to that obtained with 
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the use of lime. The use of magnesium 
oxide content of calcined dolomite would 
therefore be confined to neutralizing 
acidity and aiding settlement where the 
ore is crushed in water for amalgama- 
tion prior to cyanide treatment and in 
cyanide practice where the solution 
could be discarded or “bled” sufficiently 
to keep down excess of magnesium salts. 

Calcined dolomite should not be pur- 
chased as a substitute for lime in the 
cyanide process without a thorough 
investigation as to its action on the ore 
to be treated and its effect on all opera- 
tions connected with plant practice. 

Copies of Serial 2648, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, by E. S. Leaver, C. W. Davis, and 
J. A. Wolf, may be obtained from the 
Lepartment of the Interior. 


SULPHUR RESERVES 


| en years past existing sulphur com- 

panies have been scouring the world 
for new sulphur domes that can be 
profitably worked. The results have not 
been satisfactory by any means. Small 
domes have been located, but in most 
cases they have been too small to war- 
rant the outlay necessary to extract the 
sulphur by means of the Frash process. 
One small dome now under development 
is supposed to contain between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 tons, hardly a year’s con- 
sumption. It is doubted whether this 
sulphur can be extracted at a margin of 
profit that would justify the outlay for 
machinery, etc. There are a few others 
even smaller, but the cost of pumping 
the sulphur out would be too great. 

Cost of producing sulphur is largely 
in the amount of oil used per ton of 
sulphur. Some of the older mines require 
from four to seven barrels per ton and 
this is a big item when oil costs $1.50 a 
barrel. Not only are new sulphur de- 
posits negligible, but one of the big 
mines that has been supplying the de- 
mand for a quarter of a century is near- 
ing the end of its life. Texas Gulf sul- 
phur claims a life of 25 years with less 
than 250 acres proved up. Union sul- 
phur for 25 years has been taking its 
sulphur from territory covering not 
much more than 75 acres. As a result 
of dwindling production of the older 
mines, higher prices for sulphur are 
looked for later on.—The Wall Street 
Journal. 


The silver dollar, which the govern- 
ment is attempting to bring into popular 
favor, was first authorized to be coined 
by the Act of April 2, 1792. After coin- 
ing $8,031,238 under this act, in 1873 
the issue of the silver dollar was dis- 
continued. It was again restored by the 


Act of February 28, 1878, from which 
time to December 31, 1904, when coinage 
was again discontinued, there was $570, 
272,610 put into circulation. 
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RE-DRAFTING COAL’S SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Prices Should Be Based On Slack, With Profit Increasing If Other Sizes Sell 
Higher, Rather Than On Lump, With The Loss Increasing, If Other Sizes Sell 


ECENTLY a bituminous coal 
Rove fell into financial diffi- 

culty, and his mine had to be sold 
at public auction. The property con- 
sisted of a considerable tract of excellent 
coal owned in fee; a larger tract under 
lease; and a plant which, including the 
town, represented an outlay that, when 
amortized properly, showed a remaining 
cash value of $400,000. Only one bidder 
for this property appeared. He offered 
-$25,000 and was induced by the auc- 
tioneer to raise it to $40,000. This was 
10 cents on the dollar of the cash value 
of the plant alone. At that price, how- 
ever, the property was sold. 

Concurrently some keen investor in- 
quired for coal property through certain 
banking channels. Their stipulations 
were that the purchase price should be 
approximately on the price basis just 
quoted. 

These two things mean that the value 
ot bituminous coal property has reached 
absolute bottom because, obviously, the 
selling price of coal likewise has reached 
absolute bottom. From this pit of de- 


moralization there must be, and will be, 


a reaction. 
has 


And if it be true that coal 
struck bottom, any reaction, of 
ccurse, must be toward higher prices and 
toward true intrinsic values. 

As we approach the turning point, its 
leaders are indulging in an elaborate 
discussion of the likely future of the coal 
industry. The most hopeful indication 
is that as physical reorganization be- 
comes inevitable a readjustment of the 
fundamental theories according to which 
the coal business has been done are 
recognized to be equally inevitable. And 
when the readjustment of policies and 
the reorganization of plants take place, 
it now seems clear that one of the most 
important changes will be a complete 
renovation of the price policy. There- 
fore, as the leaders in the coal industry 
approach the inevitable readjustment, 
they are studying the price structures of 
other industries, many of which are sit- 
uated in somewhat the same position as 
bituminous coal finds itself. That is, in 
those industries there are, and must be, 
a variety of products. Some of these 
products naturally sell more readily than 
do others; some naturally command, 
therefore, a higher price than do others. 
To make use of a familiar classification, 
some of these products approach the 
luxury classification; others remain on 
the unattractive plane of simple utility. 

For example, in the packing industry 
the basic or utility product is the meat 
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portion of the animal. It has its by- 
products ranging from gelatin through 
pearl buttons to violin strings, all of 
which border upon the luxury classifica- 
tion. 

For another example, attention is 
being directed to the oil industry which 
splits the crude petroleum into its com- 
ponent parts. The refining process 
yields gasoline, kerosene, and lubricants, 
which, in some particulars, run toward 
the luxury classification. As a result of 
refining, a percentage of the oil is left 
which, at present, is valuable mainly for 
fuel purposes. 

In coal we find a situation which is 
closely similar in many commercial re- 
spects. That is, the prepared sizes climb 
toward the luxury classification whereas 
the mine run and the slack coal (or 
screenings) drop back into the class of 
plain utility. 

The situation as to the diversity of 
products being virtually the same in all 
industries, the natural questions which 
have arisen in the mind of coal’s leaders 
have had to do with the price policy in 
the other industry and the price policy 
which ought to govern in coal. Even a 
cursory study has made it plain that 
while the policy may have been variable 
in past in these various industries, the 
tendency is toward some uniformity. It 
is peculiarly pertinent that the packing 
industry has made much of the fact that 
on the meat portion of the 
treated, it has made, on the average, 
only a quarter of a cent a pound, and 
sometimes even less. The significant 
part of this statement is that the pack- 
ing industry has sold its utility product 
at a fraction over cost. It thus has 
arranged to keep itself whole while dis- 
posing of its slowest seller and then has 
held itself in position to profit by the 
more attractive prices returned by its 
luxury products. We search here in 
vain for any evidence that on any one 
of many products the packers take a 
loss for granted and hope to retrieve it 
by higher prices elsewhere. 

Regardless of their long-sustained 
reputation for shrewdness, it remains 
true that the oil industry obtained its 
money from the attractive prices on 
gasoline, lubricants, and kerosene, and 
then sold its fuel oil for what it would 
bring when in competition with coal. 
Therefore, and for a long time, it 
adopted the policy of basing its price on 


animal 


its luxury products and, later, of dimin- 
ishing them by losing money on its 
plain utility product. Recently, how- 
ever, the oil industry has come to the 
conclusion that to pursue such a course 
was a basic and fatal mistake. There- 
fore, it is planning to reform its prices 
by basing all of them on the fuel value 
of the oil. This means it proposes to 
keep itself whole by advancing the sell- 
ing price of fuel oil to the point where 
it must return at least cost. After that 
has been done, oil will be in position to 
profit by any increase in the sales price 
of the other things. 

Bituminous coal has had the most 
extreme price policy of any of these 
related industries. It has rested its 
whole hope of profit on, practically, the 
selling price of the lump coal. If that 


‘price was, on guess, sufficiently high, a 


fair return was taken for granted. It 
then began to diminish its imagined 
profits by accepting a much lower price 
on the other sizes. It was inevitable that 
the outturn would be loss, instead of a 
profit. And, it worked out that way. 
Specifically, a ready sale for the lump 
was assumed because certain furnaces 
were so constructed that they had to use 
it. Therefore, the lump coal carried the 
highest price. The egg coal was not so 
much in demand; therefore, it took a 
slightly lower price. The nut coal, in 
recent years, has had a demand 
approaching that for lump. This has 
carried accordingly a fairly high price. 
But when it came to disposing of the 
mine-run coal and slack (or screenings) 
the operators looked upon them as plain 
utility products which must be sold for 
cost, or less. It was taken for granted 
that these sizes would stand the operator 
such a substantial loss that the profit 
made on the sale of lump, egg, and nut, 
would, on the average, be wiped out. 
This price policy has become in- 
creasingly dangerous as the industrial 
demand has increased without a cor- 
responding increase in the demand for 
the luxury products. To be specific on 
that score, men of experience know that, 
fifteen years ago, the domestic trade, 
which takes the lump coal, was absorbing 
one-third the total production. The rail- 
roads, public utilities, and industries took 
the other two-thirds. In those days, it 
was possible to get a price on one-third 
of the product which would offset the fact 
that another one-third was sold at cost, 
and another one-third was sold at a loss. 
Today, however, the industrial demand 
has increased so much that the domestic 
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trade takes never more than 15 percent 
of the coal, leaving 85 percent to go into 
industrial uses. It is no longer possible 
to get such a price on 15 percent of the 
production as will allow 35 percent of it 
to be sold at cost, and 50 percent of it to 
be sold at a loss. The need, therefore, 
has come for a complete change in the 
price policy. This need has been em- 
phasized by the fact that modern methods 
of preparation tend to increase rather 
than diminish the percentage of slack 
coal (or screenings) to the total output. 
That is to say, fifteen years ago, slack 
(or screenings) made up from 20 percent 
to 35 percent of the production. Today, 
the slack coal (or screenings) constitutes 
from 30 percent to 50 percent of the 
production, with emphasis upon the 50 
percent. 

All these things being taken into ac- 
count, it is no longer possible to sell the 
slack coal (or screenings) at a loss and 
hope to have a profitable business on any 
price that can be obtained for the other 
sizes. This is suggesting to coal men a 
compiete reversal of their price policy. 
They are coming to understand the wis- 
dom of the packing industry, which de- 
mands for its utility product at least its 
cost, plus a very modest margin of profit. 
They appreciate the need to add to that 
profit by such moderate increases as they 
can obtain in the price of the other sizes. 
This proposal amounts to such a violent 
change of policy as is indicated by the 
following statement: Heretofore, the 
coal men have collected a profit on one 
or two sizes and have subtracted from it 
steadily by taking a loss on all of the 
other sizes. Today, the proposal is to 
get at least cost, plus some little profit, 
for the slack and mine run, and then add 
te that profit anything that comes from 
selling the other sizes at a higher price. 

From what has previously been said, 
it has been made apparent that this 
change of price is necessary to the con- 
tinued solvency of the bituminous in- 
dustry. That is, the relative proportions 
ot the sizes have so changed that the old 
policy cannot be adhered to and the 
industry avoid bankruptcy. The indus- 
try cannot afford perpetual bankruptcy. 
The nation cannot afford to have a bank- 
rupt source of its fuel supply. There- 
fore, whether the subject is considered 
from the standpoint of the operators 
themselves, as business men, or from the 
standpoint of the nation as a consumer 
of coal, the price policy will have to be 
changed. If that change is to come, the 
cperators see no better basis than the 
one just described, namely, to get for the 
utility product at least its cost, and for 
the other products such prices as the 
market will stand. 

It is obvious, of course, that any effort 
to put this new policy into effect wili 
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demand as a preliminary some form of 
organization. Just what that form shall 
be is now the subject of a very pointed 
debate. However, it is a hopeful sign 
that the industry is very much disposed 
to find something to do before it effects 
an organization to carry its purpose into 
effect. It is getting its purpose first and 
its organization rather than creating an 
institution and then setting out to find 
something for it to do. 

As the discussion proceeds, one thing 
becomes apparent on its face. That is 
that no organization, or other scheme, 
will be successful until, first, it is known 
that it can do what is necessary to force 
a price for mine run and slack coal (or 
screenings) upon the consumer. And, in 
the candor which such discussion in- 
volves, it becomes apparent that the only 
thing which will force the consumer to 
pay a price for these depreciated sizes is 
to keep them off the market until the 
market is ready to absorb them. The 
proposed method by which this thing is 
to be done has, so far, developed into 
three concrete suggestions. 


The first is to put the slack coal, not 
currently needed, in storage until it may 
be needed. 

The second is to dump the slack either 
back into the gob piles in the mine, or 
or the ground in the form of a culm 
pile—to put it beyond easy reach in any 
event. 

The third is to form a cooperative com- 
pany among the coal operators of each 
district for the disposition of the slack 
and to finance this organization suffi- 
ciently to allow it to go into the business 
of translating the slack into electric 
power, and into gas, or to treat it in 
by-product ovens. 

At the moment, a very lively debate 
is in progress as to the relative merits of 
these three methods. As the coal in- 
dustry is now organized, storage in one 
period and re-sale at another is imprac- 
tical because the fresh mined coal would 
always ruin the market for the stored 
coal. 

As the coal industry is now organized, 
or while it is in its present mood, it seems 
impossible to expect any such a co- 
operative movement as would lead to 
translation of slack into electric power, 
gas, or by-products. 

Therefore, as the industry is at 
present organized, the only available 
remedy seems to be to create culm piles 
which are immediately unrecoverable. 
And, regardless of the superior merits 
of the cooperative use of this coal, we 
may expect the culm pile treatment. 
This conclusion, however, is contingent 
upon the kind of organization that is 
created, now that the purpose has been 
made clear. 
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RHODE ISLAND COAL 


nee well-known Rhode Island coal of 

Geological Survey reports is to be 
thoroughly investigated by the State of 
Massachusetts. Though referred to by 
the Department of the Interior in this 
way, the coal underlies Massachusetts as 
well as Rhode Island. A great section of 
the southeastern part of the Bay State, 
including the counties of Bristol and 
Plymouth, contains a strata of high vola- 
tile anthracite coal which when occa- 
sionally mined has been used for ex- 
tracting its tar and other derivatives. 

The Massachusetts Special Commis- 
sion on the Necessities of Life, Eugene 
Hultman, chairman, in a report filed 
with the legislature, recommends a com- 
mission of three experts be appointed by 
the Governor to ascertain by borings the 
quality and quantity of coal available 
and providing the appropriation of 
$50,000 for the work. The new commis- 
sion, in it finds the mining of 
these coal deposits feasible, is instructed 
to submit a draft of a statute for the 
regulation of mining. 


case 


The commission is to be empowered to 
enter private lands for the purpose of 
exploration and would be given two 
years in which to complete its work. 

The Commission on the Necessities of 
Life filed a further lengthy report con- 
taining advice and opinions of noted en- 
gineers. In general, it appears that sev- 
eral very valuable veins of coal exist in 
Massachusetts which would be suitable 
for household use. The lower volatile 
coals apparently lie deeper, a factor 
which has militated against mining in 
the past. Repeated efforts by the state 
have been made to secure private com- 
pany cooperation in exploiting this coal 
but generally without avail as the fuel 
has not had much of a reputation in the 
past in the local trade.—Boston News 
Bureau. 


Frederick R. Low, retiring president 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, says that the supply of an- 
thracite coal may run out in 100 years 
and that of bituminous in 500 years, and 
that when the secret of the vegetable 
cell is discovered it may be possible to 
utilize the stream of energy that comes 
from the sun to the earth. At present, 
according to Mr. Low, the earth’s sur- 
face absorbs from the sun heat energy 
equivalent to about 3,900 foot-pounds a 
sauare foot each minute. This means 


that the earth is absorbing energy at the 
rate of more than 162 trillion horse- 
power, which is in most part immedi- 
ately radiated back into space. 
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COORDINATION OF MINING STANDARDS* 


Chairman Holbrook Of The Mining Correlating Committee Of The American Engi- 


neering Standards Committee, Outlines 


Possibilities Of Mining Standards And 


Divides Procedure Into Three Classifications—Recommended Practice, Specification 


in theory, but it does not fit my 
special case; my mine and local 
conditions are different from any others.” 

“T am not going to tie myself up to 
use something I don’t want.” 

“Standardization means using the 
same old methods and materials with no 
experimentation and no advancement.” 

These three sentences register practi- 
cally all the opposition I have heard to 
standardization. I believe the easiest 
way to dispose of these arguments is to 
agree that if any of them will result 
from any program of standardization, 
we do not want standardization. A. W. 
Whitney, chairman of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, has 
said: “Standardization, like any other 
powerful tool, is dangerous if misused; 
it may be begun too early, it may be 
carried too far, and it may be applied to 
improper fields. It is peculiarly impor- 
tant, with the rapidly growing interest 
in the practical use of standardization, 
that someone should be responsible for 
seeing that development takes place 
along right and reasonable lines. Stand- 
ardization, if wrongly used, will produce 
a fixity and rigidity that will impede 
progress; but if rightly used it will 
vitalize and quicken industry; for it will 
release the mind and imagination from 
the pressure of unessential detail and 
tedium of meaningless variety: and give 
the opportunity for new advances.” 

I have before me a list of about 300 
of the great industrial corporations of 
America who are sustaining members of 
the American Engineering ,Standards 
Committee. Of these at least 30 are 
engaged in mining or in supplying the 
wants of the mining industry. They 
have recognized that standardization in 
engineering is worthy of their support. 

The branch of this standardization in 
which we are interested in the mining 
industry is admittedly a complex prob- 
lem for standardization. 

One who has ever lost a nut from a 
bolt on his automobile will readily agree 
that screw threads should be standard- 
ized. It is not quite so apparent, how- 
ever, why and how a complex subject 
like mining methods is capable of like 
standardization. 

As a matter of fact, there are at least 
three classes of standardization work 
applicable to the mining industry, all of 


is all right 


*Paper delivered to Twenty-seventh Annual 
Convention, The American Mining Congress. 

Sam. The School of Mines, Pennsylvania State 
Co ege. 


And Exact Procedure 


By E. A. 


which can be of real benefit, although all 
may not become American standards. 

The first may be called best or recom- 
mended practice standardization. Thus 
an ideal system of room and pillar min- 
ing for coal or an overhand stoping 
system for ore may be laid down. It is 
not to be expected that every mine using 
the system will follow all the details of 
the ideal method, as 
both natural and man made, will cause 
divergence. All of you, however, will 
admit that mention of overhand stoping 
brings to your mind an exact method of 
mining, differing among mines only as to 
details. Although in mining methods a 
certain standardization has been the 
common possession of mining men for 
many years, yet in any and all work 
around mines something of this best 
practice standardization is possible and 
feasible. 

The second type of mining standard- 
ization let us call specification standard- 
ization. It deals entirely with materials, 
things which in themselves are capable 
of exact specification and measurement, 
whose non-adherence to an accepted 
standard may cause rejection. Under 
this heading come rail sizes and gauges, 
electrical appliances, wire ropes and, in 
fact, any and all material which might 
come through the mine warehouse. As 
an example, the War Department in- 
structions to its procurement officers and 
others who have to do with specification 
and with standardization state: “The 
general principle to be observed in the 
writing of specifications is that a proper 
specification is one that leaves nothing 
to the imagination but is such that bid- 
ders may know just what they are ex- 
pected to furnish and, in general, what 
steps the War Department will take to 
satisfy itself that the specification is 
complied with before the article will be 
accepted and paid for.” Such specifica- 
tions generally demand standardization. 

The final type of standards I shall call 
standardization by exact procedure. For 
example, laying out an exact method for 
testing and approving explosives. This 
is more than a recommended practice, 
since it does not admit of variation. It, 
on the other hand, is not a material 
specification, since methods and not 
materials are involved in the standard. 

Practically all of the standardization 
work in mining during the past years 


local conditions, 


falls into one or 
classes. 

Best or recommended practice is the 
sort of a standard that should forever 
be open to discussion and improvement. 
It may not be the sort of thing that can 
be made into a universally accepted 
American standard. Nevertheless, every 
discussion, every suggestion, improves 
our procedure, be it method of mining, 
the teaching of mining or other mining 
work. 

Specification standardization is the 
thing that most industrial engineers have 
in mind when they think of the subject. 
We can agree within certain limits on 
proper hose coupling threads, locomotive 
sizes, electrical equipment and other 
things of a material nature. You will 
all agree that the long time gain to a 
mining company from having these engi- 
neering materials standardized is greater 
than any gain which might come from 
non-adherence to these standards. Once 
a standard here is fixed, manufacturers 
and users should have proper notice of 
any proposed change of the standard. 
The door of change should not be closed, 
only guarded. The fundamental and 
essential thing to bear in mind for this 
class of standards is that the mining 
industry is only one of many users and 
that either standardization or change in 
these essentials applied to our industry 
reach out and affect a ramification of 
interests, seeming without end. Sup- 
pose, for example, we consider the stand- 
ardization of forged hand tools like 
sledge hammers. It may be that the 
miner requires a different series of sizes 
and a different line of steel in his sledge 
hammers from those which are needed by 
the railroad track hand, or the black- 
smith, or the building construction in- 
dustry. If so, there can be no doubt but 
what he should have them. If, however, 
all these types can be standardized into 
a single series, what will be the saving 
in production costs? Think of a factory 
tooled up to make 100 styles where six 
or eight would serve every purpose. 
Who pays the bill? 

The blow struck by a sledge hammer is 
much the same whether it is on the high- 
way, the railroad, or underground, and 
the strength of the man who handles the 
tool ought to be about the same under 
the three conditions. So, while no one 
will claim that one single style of ham- 
mer will do for all work, it does seem 
reasonable that the series of sizes needed 
could very likely (Continued on page 36) 
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LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


Congress Pressed For Time—Short Session Taken Up With Loose Ends Of Pend- 
ing Legislation—Power Development Main Topic Of Discussion—Few New 


WITH only 
three months at 
its command dur- 
ing which it must 
wind up uncom- 
pleted legislation 
which has_ been 
pending for 
nearly two years, 
Congress’ has 
buckled down to 
the task of put- 
ting through in ninety days a program 
that would ordinarily require eight 
months. Principal attention is being 
given to bills appropriating funds for 
the support of the government during 
the year beginning July 1, 1925, which 
will total over two billion dollars. Rapid 
progress is being made on these mea- 
sures. The House has already passed 
bills carrying funds for the Interior and 
Agricultural Departments and_ has _ be- 
fore it measures providing money for the 
Navy, Postoffice and Treasury Depart- 
ments. Appropriation bills are being 
considered by the House to the exclusion 
of practically all other business, except 
measures affecting local communities or 
of a private and unimportant public 
character. 

Early action is expected to be taken 
by the House on the bill passed by the 
Senate at the last session directing the 
Treasury to purchase fourteen million 
ounces of silver at $1 per ounce under 
the Pittman Act. This bill is now before 
the House Banking Committee which 
plans to consider it after the House dis- 
poses of a general banking bill now 
pending. 

No action is expected to be taken by 
Congress on proposed blue sky legisla- 
tion. The Denison bill on this subject is 
still on the House calendar, where it was 
left uncompleted during its consideration 
last March. Even if it should pass the 
House the time would be short for the 
Senate to consider the measure. 

Power development has been the prin- 
cipal subject of debate in the Senate. 
This has arisen in connection with the 
proposed lease of the Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, nitrate and power project. 

Very few new legislative proposals 
have been advanced in either House or 
Senate. In the field of mining new 
measures propose helium conservation; 
and new silver and copper coinage. 

Tax and tariff revision proposals have 
been conspicuous by their absence, the 
opinion being that this and other general 
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Legislative Proposals Advanced 


legislation should be deferred to the next 
regular and longer session. 

Before many of the states have had 
time to pass on the question, a bill has 
been introduced to repeal the law pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to 
regulate child labor. 

The Senate Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion has not completed its various inves- 
tigations covering mining laws, cost of 
mine operation, fluctuation of exchange, 
and greater use of silver, and will be 
unable to recommend legislation at this 
session. It is expected the commission 
will be authorized to continue its inves- 
tigations beyond March 4, when its 
present authority expires, and that it 
will submit a legislative program in 
December, 1925. 


MINING 
Helium Conservation 

H. R. 10405. Introduced by Mr. Wat- 
kins (Dem., Ore.). Referred to the 
Military Committee. This measure is 
designed to conserve helium gas and 
authorizes the President to prohibit the 
export of this gas; to set aside lands 
necessary to control its production and 
to erect storage facilities for helium 
gas. 

Coinage 

H. J. Res. 299. Introduced by Mr. 
Bland (Dem., Va.). Referred to the 
Library Committee. It proposes the 
coinage of 300,000 50-cent silver coins in 
commemoration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Yorktown. 

H. R. 10735. Introduced (by request) 
by Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). Referred to 
the Committee on Coinage. It proposes 
tc authorize the coinage of a 20-cent 
silver piece and a 2-cent copper piece. 

Tax Refund 

H. R. 10672. Introduced by Mr. Taylor 
(Rep., Tenn.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. It proposes to pay 
$17,000 to the Guamoco Mining Company 
of Greenville, Tenn., representing over- 
payment of 1917 excess profits taxes. 


TAXATION 
Publicity Repeal 

H. R. 9818. Introduced by Mr. Watson 
(Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. This bill seeks to 
repeal the law authorizing public inspec- 
tion of income tax returns. It would 
make such returns subject to inspection 
only on order of the President, the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 


Senate Finance Committee, special com- 
mittees of Congress, officers of states 
and corporation stockholders, the latter 
being confined to companies in which 
they hold stock. 

H. R. 10740. Introduced (by request) 
by Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). Referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This bill proposes a tax of 1 cent 
on each dollar of debt, the purpose being 
to clear credits and reduce the public 
debt. 

LABOR 


Child Labor 


S. J. Res. 148. Introduced by Mr. Dial 
(Dem., S. C.). Referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee. This proposes to re- 
peal the proposed child labor constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Alien Registration 


H. R. 10469. Introduced by Mr. Aswell 
(Dem., La.). Referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. This bill provides a 
system for registration of aliens in the 
United States annually, the first regis- 
tration to cost $10 and each succeeding 
listing $5. 

Mexican Labor 

H. Res. 378. Introduced by Mr. La 
Guardia (Rep., N. Y.). Referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. This reso- 
lution calls on the Secretary of Labor 
for a report as to the number of Mexi- 
cans who entered the United States from 
July 1 to December 1, 1924, and the 
nature of their employment. 

TARIFF 
Granite Duty 

H. R. 10475. Introduced (by request) 
by Mr. Frothingham (Rep., Mass.). Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It proposes a duty of 100 per- 
cent ad valorem on imported granite. 

H. R. 9813. Introduced by Mr. Knut- 
son (Rep., Minn.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. This is 
similar to the foregoing. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Railroad Consolidation 


H. R. 10470. Introduced by Mr. Win- 
slow (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This measure proposes to consolidate 
railroads into a number of strong and 
efficient systems which will maintain 
existing routes of commerce and pre- 
serve effective competition, so as tu 
eliminate unnecessary duplication of 
service. 
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IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


Rail Rates 


H. R. 10731. Introduced (by request) 
by Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). Referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This bill proposes that the reasonable 
rate for the transportation of freight 
shall be the competitive rate; that nor- 
mal competition between rail carriers 
shall be maintained and facilitated, both 
as to rates and service; that normal 
competition between rail carriers and 
coastwise shipping, river shipping, motor 
carriers, and other means of transporta- 
tion shall be maintained in order to settle 
rates for the transportation of freight 
at proper and reasonable levels; that 
rate competition by railroads shall be 
restricted to general base rate, and that 
there shall be no special rates by rail 
carriers for the purpose of competition 
against other classes of carriers or for 
the purpose of discrimination against or 
in favor of 


any commodity or com- 

munity. 
The bill would require railroads to 
establish base rates on the ton mile 


scale for transporting 1 ton of 2,000 
pounds 1 mile. Special car tonnage 
rates and class rates are also proposed. 


Commercial Aviation 

H. R. 10786. Introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Leod (Rep., Mich.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This bill proposes a government loan of 
$100,000,000 at 3 percent interest to 
develop commercial aviation under the 
Department of Commerce. Half of the 
loan would be repaid the Government in 
five years and the balance two years 
later. 

Government Shipping 

H. R. 10734. Introduced (by request) 
by Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). Referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine. 
This bill provides for operation of all 
merchant vessels of the Government 
under the War Department. These 
would include Shipping Board vessels 
having a speed of more than 12 knots, 


and_ tankers. 
vessels 


Other Shipping Board 
would be transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. 
Merchant 
H. R. 10682. Introduced by Mr. Ed- 
monds (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine. This 
bill creates in the Department of Com- 
merce an undersecretary for merchant 
marine; and proposes to legislate con- 
cerning marine insurance and carriage 
of goods by sea. In providing for regu- 
lation of rail and water rates under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the bill 
declares the policy of Congress to be “to 
promote, encourage and develop water 
transportation, service and facilities and 
to foster and preserve rail and water 
transportation.” 


Marine 


INDUSTRY 
Antitrust 
H. R. 10732. Introduced (by request) 
by Mr. Colton (Rep., Utah). Referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
This bill seeks to prohibit contracts, com- 
binations, etc., to monopolize or control 
trade or to fix prices. It also prohibits 
acts of interference with transportation 
facilities. Penalties of $5,000 fine and 
one year imprisonment are provided for 
violation of the act. 


Commerce Corporation 

S. 3565. Introduced by Mr. Bruce 
(Dem., Md.). Referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. It create a 
World Commerce Corporation and for- 
eign trade zones to American 
commerce. The incorporators§ are: 
Robert L. Luce, George P. Toby, Samuel 
C. Redman, George R. Wales and D. S. 
Fletcher. The corporation is authorized 
to produce or acquire petroleum and 
other raw materials, establish fuel sta- 
tions, and to drill for, mine and produce 
minerals and metals. Its capital would 
be $2,000,000,000 of $100 per share. The 
corporation would make an annual re- 
port to the Secretary of Commerce. 


proposes to 


extend 


Similar corporations may be organized 
by three or more persons with capital 
stock up to $10,000,000. 
Alien Property 

H. R. 10359. Introduced by Mr. New- 
ton (Rep., Minn.). Referred to the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. It 
proposes to return to their owners the 
property or money held by the Alien 


Property Custodian which was seized 
during the war. 


Power Development 

S. 3507. Introduced by Mr. Under- 
wood (Dem., Ala.). Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. This is a 
substitute for pending bills on the lease 
of the Muscle Shoals and Sheffield, Ala., 
nitrate and power project which has 
been debated in the Senate since Decem- 
ber 3. The bill dedicates these plants 
for national defense in war and produc- 
tion of fertilizer and power in peace. 
Lease of the property for 50 years by 
the War Department is authorized at an 
annual rental of 4 percent of the money 
spent on Dam No. 2. The lease will also 
fix the terms and conditions under which 
surplus electric power may be sold. If 
the property is not leased by July, 1925, 
the Government is to operate the plant. 
Operation of the plant will be supervised 
by a corporation of five persons ap- 
pointed by the War Department, with 
$50,000,000 capital. Completion of Dam 
No. 3 in the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals is authorized. 


An amendment by Senator McKellar 
(Dem., Tenn.) was adopted, forbidding 
alien control of the property. 

An amendment by Senator Howell 
(Rep., Nebr.), limiting profits on fer- 
tilizer produced by the plant to 8 per- 
cent, was defeated. An amendment by 
the Senator proposed to exempt the 
United States from constructing Dam 
No. 3. Another amendment would re- 
quire the production of phosphoric acid 


(Continued on page 36) 
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THE NATIONS VIEWPOINT 


A Digest Of The Expressed Opinions Of Leaders In American Affairs 


AS the government the right to 
H conscript private property dur- 

ing either times of war or 
peace? This question was brought up 
before Congress on December 3, in the 
discussion of the bill which proposes to 
conscript both property and labor for 
war purposes. 

Mr. Huddleston, “the gentleman from 
Alabama,” insists that the proposal is 
unworkable and impracticable, saying, 
“The proposal to conscript property for 
war is a direct attack upon the institu- 
tion of private property such as would 
be worthy of extreme communism.” 
Continuing, he said: 


“Constantly we are warned by the 
champions of property rights that 
there is danger that the propertyless 
multitude may strike at private owner- 
ship as an institution. Here we have 
an attack on property by the govern- 
ment itself. A precedent is estab- 
lished of subverting the owner’s 
interest because of an emergency due 
to war, but war is merely one of many 
conceivable causes of national emerg- 
encies. Flood, famine and plague may 
produce emergencies as great as war. 
If private ownership may be set aside 
for.a war emergency, it may with 
propriety be set aside on account of 
other emergencies, and at least the 
principle being established, it is left 
for those in position of decision to say 
what is an ‘emergency.’ 

“The propertyless mass may con- 
ceive of an economic emergency aris- 
ing from the collection of natural 
resources and wealth into the control 
of a few. The proletariat may find 
in the conscription of property for a 
war emergency a precedent for con- 
fiscation to remedy economic condi- 
tions. The attack on property, started 
from above by those who control the 
machinery of government, may yet be 
offered as an excuse for an attack on 
property from those dissatisfied with 
the distribution of wealth. 

“It is fundamental in the American 
system that the Constitution remains 
in operation alike during peace and 
war and that its safeguards are never 
suspended. 

“It makes no difference whether the 
conscription of property takes the 
form of price fixing or of physical 
seizure and use, it is a taking of 
property. * * * If conscription of 
property is proper, then the Govern- 
ment is warranted in seeing to it that 
the most desirable property is avail- 
able for the taking. And again there 
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is no bounds beyond which officialdom 
may not go in meddling with the 
affairs of the citizen. 

“It is undoubtedly true that our 
civilization is developing toward col- 
lectivism, and that the rights of the 
individual are held in diminishing 
regard. Conscription .of men and 
property can be excused only on the 
principles of collectivism. Unless we 
are prepared to accept in its entirety 
the philosophy of collectivism, we 
should oppose conscription in all its 
forms, or, if accepting anything of 
conscription at all, carry it no further 
than the occasion absolutely required. 
* * * Those who object to Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and other 
utilities should recognize that the 
proposal under discussion in- 
finitely further toward collectivism. 

“There are many who advocate 
peace-time price fixing for monopolized 
products or to prevent undue profits. 
The answer of their opponents is that 
freedom of contract is inherent to our 
system and fundamental. If, however, 
prices may be fixed because of a war 
emergency, they may with propriety 
be fixed because of any emergency, or 
for other good cause. In conscription 
by price fix -g, a precedent will be 
found for price fixing at any and all 
times—and away with the freedom of 
contract.” 


A tariff on minerals, which has been 
so dear to the hearts of western metal 
operators, is coming into its own in the 
South. That eminent exponent of our 
Southern States—the Manufacturers 
Record—in a recent editorial points out 
that the South is returning to the 
original Democratic policy of protection. 
Mr. Edmonds says, “Under the impetus 
of a straightforward educational cam- 
paign, unconfused by politics, the South 
now may be well described as turning 
from its mistaken policy of free trade, 
or tariff for revenue only, to the pro- 
tective tariff as first instituted by 
Jefferson and Madison and later sup- 
ported by Andrew Jackson. This change 
of heart is not fickle desertion from the 
old love to a new, but rather the resump- 
tion of an old devotion which had been 
interrupted by a foolish flirtation.” 
Continuing, the Record believes: 


“The pendulum swings. In 1789 the 
Democratic party, as exemplified by 
Jefferson and Madison, advocated and 
introduced a_ protective  tariff— 
avowedly a protective tariff; about 
1816 the South, always the heart of 


the Democratic party, moved by cheap 
cotton production, turned to free 
trade; in 1922 one saw 37 percent of 
the Democratic senators in Congress 
voting for heavy increase in some 
duties, 49 percent voting against re- 
ducing such duties and 11 percent 
voting for the passage of a protective- 
tariff bill. 

“We should be able to vote our 
ticket—the Democrat ticket—without 
feeling that the party’s position on 
this important question will bring dis- 
tress to our people. I do not wish to 
aid in disrupting the great party to 
which most of us owe allegiance. But, 
I do want to see the leading minds in 
it recognize that the tariff is a purely 
economic question of protection, essen- 
tial if they are to compete in their own 
markets against foreigners who, with- 
out protection, can undersell them 
because of the lower living standards 
of the labor with which they produce. 

“Right there is the very heart—the 
very core—of the alternative: Shall 
American standards of income and 
living be maintained through a pro- 
tective tariff; or, shall they be razed 
to the ground level of poverty-stricken 
Europe, or, even worse, of the pauper 
Orient? Under the American protec- 
tive tariff, American working men 
and women in every line of activity 
receive the highest pay ever known to 
the world, and live in comfort and 
near-luxury never before known in the 
history of civilization. Under free 
trade, or a tariff for revenue only, as 
American experience invariably has 
proved, wages fall to pauper levels, 
unemployment develops and spreads, 
soup kitchens and bread lines become 
national institutions, and misery is 
profound and nation-wide. 

“We want to save the home markets, 
the best in all the world, for our home 
people. We at least want to make 
them so that our home people can 
offer competition to the foreigner. 
Ninety percent of the products of the 
soil in America are marketed in 
America. The trade of Louisiana is 
worth more to the farmers of the 
United States than the trade of all 
France. The trade of Pennsylvania is 
worth more to the farmers of the 
United States than the trade of all 
Great Britain, and the trade of any of 
the other states is worth more to the 
United States than the trade of any of 
the other countries. 

“These are facts that are not gen- 
erally recognized, but they are 
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tremendously important, and we must 
get them before the farmers of the 
South.” 


Prosperity is the keynote of the times. 
Even our “silent”? President breaks his 
rule, when in his message to Congress, 
he emphasizes the outlook for a pros- 
perous nation. However, with charac- 
teristic caution he presages that pros- 


perity upon the manner in which 
Congress handles the appropriation 


measures. The Wall Street Journal 
sums up his arguments in 


by the cost of government. It has a 
direct bearing upon wages. It is felt 
in the prices of food, clothing, fuel 
and rent.’ 

“Every wage in the land 
meets the cost of maintenance of his 
family by his own work. In just the 
same way the cost of the government 
is met by the work of all the people. 
There is no other way. ‘The higher 
these costs of government become the 
more the people must work for the 
government. The less the costs are the 


earner 
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Workers, being the most widely discussed 
candidate for this appointment. 

The Wall Street Journal in an interest- 
ing editorial entitled “For the Dignity 
of Labor” makes the following interest- 
ing comment: 


“There is an interesting report in 
political circles that John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, may become Secretary of 
Labor, succeeding James J. Davis. It 
must be hoped by all well-wishers of 

the Coolidge administra- 


the following interesting 
manner: 
“Under the 


ance of a 


assur- 
reasonable 
system of taxation,’ said 
Fresident Coolidge in 
his message, ‘there is 
every prospect of an 
era of prosperity of 
unprecedented propor- 
tions.’ A further read- 
ing of his message 
shows that the era of 
prosperity depends upon 
the action of Congress 
in regard to appropria- 
tions. It is incumbent 
upon the people, there- 
fore, to keep careful 
watch of the Congres- 
sional action. 

“The Budget Bureau 
estimates that at the 
close of the fiscal year 
1926, under the present 
tax law, the surplus 
revenue should amount 
to $343,714,000. Plainly 


Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


tion that no such plan is 
on the cards. 

“James J. Davis is the 
man who should succeed 
himself as Secretary of 
Labor, if he can be pre- 
vailed upon to continue at 
this post, although he has 
expressed a wish many 
times over, if not a deter- 
mination, to retire on the 
fourth of March next. 

“Mr. Davis has dignified 
the office and all labor. 
He has been a creditable 
member of the Cabinet 
and he has stood for the 
highest that is in labor, 
and for true Americanism. 


“He also stands for 
more. He stands for bet- 
ter standards of education 
in this country; for a 
system of education unit- 
ing brain and hand, that 
would practically teach 
the youth of our land to 
be independent, to stand 


Congress can make a 

reduction of at least $300,000,000 a 
year in taxation, which would be a 
boon to business. But the danger is 
that with such a large surplus in the 
Treasury, Congress, instead of light- 
ening the burden, will leave it where 
it is and proceed to spend that money. 

“The President stated that the dis- 
aster experienced by the farmers in 
the past four years ponder on these 
measure to taxation; that the depres- 
sion that overtook business was due in 
no small measure to taxation; that the 
shrinkage in values in 1920 was in no 
small measure the effect of taxes. Let 
the people who have suffered loss in 
the past few years was due in no small 
statements. 

“There is a considerable body of 
opinion, fostered by those who delight 
in spending, that high taxes are borne 
by the wealthy and thus the public 
gains by large government expen- 
ditures. ‘This,’ the President said, ‘is 
a fallacy.’ Read carefully this state- 
ment: 


““No one can escape being affected 


more the people can work for them- 
selves.’ 

“Unless there is a reasonable sys- 
tem of taxation the ‘era of prosperity 
of unprecedented proportions’ cannot 
be expected to materialize. Increasing 
appropriations would render such tax 
reductions impossible. The result 
would be the people would be called 
upon to give more of their work to the 
government and enjoy the benefits of 
less of it themselves. It is to the 
interest of all that they watch the 
appropriations and 
gress a rigid adherence to the Presi- 
dent’s policy of economy in_ the 
government.” 


With the election of President Coolidge 
assured, rumor immediately busied itself 
with speculation as to the Cabinet per- 
sonnel after March 4, 1925. The frank 
avowal of Mr. James J. Davis, Secretary 
of Labor, that he wished to retire from 
public life immediately brought that 
Cabinet position to the forefront, Mr. 
John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 


demand of Con- 


on the earth with owner- 
ship and ability to serve and be 
served. 

“The allegation in favor of Lewis is 
that he sees the handwriting on the 
wall for his organization; that the 
striking miners in their absurd de- 
mands and their attempts to control 
property and output without owner- 
ship are beaten; and that some way 
must be found for Lewis to save his 
face, accept another office, and leave a 
successor to make the adjustment in 
mine labor which he is unable to do. 

“The allegation against Lewis— 
although it may not have appeared in 
print—is that he was the real pro- 
moter of the railroad shopmen’s strike, 
and that his object was to stop the 
movement to market of non-union coal. 

“In the end this was a good thing 
for the railroads, which now have bet- 
ter men and better shop service, and 
can thus render better service to the 
public. But it was a pity to have 
sacrificed the old shop employes in a 
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futile effort to help Mr. Lewis’ miners’ 
union. 

“When Mr. Lewis is sidetracked, he 
should not be moved upward.” 


Coal trade journals quite generally 
discredit the rumor, and The Black 
Diamond of Chicago, in reprinting an 
editorial from the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, insists that while Mr. Lewis 
was 

“once considered one of the ablest and 

most constructive leaders of organized 

labor, he is now harried by the revolt 
in Pennsylvania, by the presence of 

80,000 unemployed union miners in 

Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsyl- 

vania, and by signal defeats of 

unionism in West Virginia, western 

Kentucky, parts of eastern Kentucky, 

and parts of Pennsylvania. 

“So arbitrary has he been that the 
United Mine Workers of America now 
face disintegration. A hundred thou- 
sand former union members have now 
gone over to non-unionism. The 
heaviest losses have been incurred in 
western Kentucky, which was formerly 
completely unionized but is now 
mainly non-union, and in West Vir- 
ginia, where 85 percent of the former 
members of the union have cut the 
umbilical cord. 

“These losses have been the result 
of Mr. Lewis’ stout stand in support 
of the Jacksonville agreement, which 
provided for a three-year continuation 
of the peak wage-scale of post-war 
days. Apparently Mr. Lewis, rather 
than abate the wage provisions of that 
agreement, would allow the destruc- 
tion of the coal-mining industry in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and western 
Pennsylvania. 

“With this record of past and 
present losses and of impending dis- 
aster, Mr. Lewis is now an active can- 
didate for the Secretaryship of Labor, 
to succeed James J. Davis, who plans 
to retire on March 4. Mr. Davis 
started life as a worker with his hands. 
In youth he was an _ iron-puddler. 
Born in another land, he found Amer- 
ica a place in which he could come up 
from the ranks. As Secretary of 
Labor, his administration has not 
been entirely satisfactory either to 
organized labor or to industry, for his 
leanings have not been predominantly 
either way; but certain it is that he 
has set a standard to which Mr. Lewis 
could not hope to adhere. 

“For the office of Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Lewis has the principal qualifica- 
tion that he is ruining the coal-mining 
industry in the central competitive 
field. It is a proud achievement.” 


This is the time of year when each of 
the Cabinet officers undertakes to justify 
his work for the year. Annual reports 
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have been submitted to the President 
from all of the executive departments. 
Practically each one of these reports 
carries a note of optimism. No report is 
of more general interest to the public 
than that of the Treasury Department. 
Secretary Mellon in his report believes 
that “years of prosperous and healthy 
conditions such as succeeded the election 
of 1896 are ahead of us,” but qualifies 
his assertion by calling upon Congress 
for tax legislation, saying: 

“The attention of Congress should 
be directed principally to the excessive 
surtax rates and to the confiscatory 
estate tax rates. The gift tax is un- 
workable and unduly hampers the 
legitimate business. The publicity 
provision, in the revenue law, in my 
opinion, is a mistake of policy and will 
be detrimental to the revenue. 

“IT recommend that the maximum 
surtax rate be fixed between 15 percent 
and 25 percent, which with a normal 
tax. of 6 percent, would make the 
maximum tax between 21 percent and 
31 percent instead of 46 percent as at 
present. 

“Taxation should not be used as a 
field for socialistic experiment, or as 2 
club to punish success, but as a means 
of raising revenue to support the gov- 
ernment. * * * It has been the 
belief of the Treasury and it is borne 
out by experience, that, if taxes are 
too high, the source of revenue 
diminishes and the tax becomes less 
and less productive. If taxes are 
reduced the source of taxation expands 
and the lower rate may be even more 
productive than the higher rate and 
the source of revenue assured for the 
future. 

“The law now says to the man of 
large income: ‘If you lose on your ven- 
ture, you will pay 100 percent of the 
loss; if you win, the law will take 50 
percent of your profit.’ These are not 
the odds which encourage adventure or 
the production of income which will 
yield its revenue to the government. 
No man will continue to sow where he 
cannot reap. 
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“Measured in net ton miles, the total 
was 43,109,743,000 net ton miles, 
exceeding by 424,835,000 net ton miles, 
or 1 percent, that for August, 1920, 
which had marked the previous high 
record for any one month. 


“Compared with October last year, 
it was an increase of 900,072,000 net 
ton miles, or 2.1 percent. 

“This record freight movement was 
handled by the railroads without trans- 
portation difficulty. While loading for 
revenue freight in October averaged 
more than 1,090,000 cars weekly, 
reaching a peak the week of October 
25 when it amounted to 1,112,345 cars, 
the greatest number loaded during any 
one week in history, the railroads 
through the more expeditious handling 
of freight were able to move this 
enormous freight business without a 
car shortage. In fact, during the 
month there was a daily average of 
nearly 100,000 surplus freight cars in 
good repair which were not needed to 
meet transportation demands. At the 
same time, the railroads had approxi- 
mately 5,000 serviceable locomotives in 
storage, it not being necessary to place 
them in service as the locomotives on 
hand were able to handle the volume 
of business. 

“In the eastern district there was a 
decrease under October, 1923, of 1.2 
percent in the amount of freight traffic 
handled, computed on the basis of net 
ton miles, but in the southern district 
there was an increase of 2.5 percent 
and in the western district an increas: 
of 6.3 percent. 

“For the first ten months in 1924, 
the volume of freight moved amounted 
to 356,389,671,000 net ton miles, a 
decrease of 7.7 percent under the cor- 
responding period last year, decreases 
being shown in all districts. In the 
eastern district, the decrease amounted 
to 11.7 percent; in the sodithern dis- 
trict 6.1 percent and in the western 
district 2.3 percent.” 


For those who lack faith in our busi- 


“We have then the blighting effect 
of excessive rates, which compel avoid- 
ance, and destroy initiative, and by 
both means, diminish the returns from 
the upper brackets, from which the 
government has been taking a large 
part of its revenue.” 


Bearing out Secretary Mellon’s idea 


that there are years of prosperity ahead 
of us and that times at present are par- 


ticularly prosperous, it is interesting to 


note that the greatest freight traffic for 


any month in the history of the railroads 
was carried by them in October, 1924. 


In 


a report from the Car Loading 


Division of the Chamber of Commerce, 
it is shown that, 


ness institutions, the word of Richard F. 
Grant, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in a_ recent 
address, carried a sincere note of con- 
viction that they should consider seri- 
ously. Mr. Grant said: 

“The function of business is to pro- 
vide the material necessities of man- 
kind; it is doing this and more. Busi- 
ness today is rising to new heights; it 
has a conscience and a soul. Business 
today realizes that it must enter into 
the various community problems and it 
is helping to solve them. The hos- 


pitals, the research laboratories, the 
various other charities and scientific 
achievements are promoted and spon- 
sored chiefly by business men. This is 


= 
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the answer to the oft-repeated charge 
that business is sordid, is not on the 
level.” 


According to the Daily Metal Market, 
i‘ is impossible to regard the situation in 
steel other than as indicating great 
coming prosperity in that industry, and, 
if we accept steel and iron conditions as 
an index to general business prospects, 
there is every reason for the confidence 
which prevails. They point out that 
“The total of the Steel Corporation’s 
orders, as of November 30, has been 
brought up to 4,031,969 tons—the largest 
total reported by the company since last 
April, when demand began to decline and 
all business was affected by the election 
uncertainty. The steel Corporation’s 
operations are close to 80 percent. A 
month ago they were at 60; and the flood 
of new business now being entered on 
the books is at a higher level of prices.” 

Dr. H. Foster Bain, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, in his annual report to 
Congress, emphasized safety methods and 
dwelt at length upon rock dusting. Dr. 
Bain believes that the application of 
rock dust would prevent many accidents 
and says: 


“Had the coal mine operators of the 
country in years past followed the 
principle of rock dusting the mines as 
a means of preventing the spread of 
explosions, many large mine disasters 
would not have occurred and hundreds 
of lives would have been saved. 

“Notwithstanding that safety means 
are ready at hand, with small expense 
to mine owners, the death rate from 
gas and dust explosions is now as great 
as ever. 

“In view of the large number of 
deaths from explosions during and 
since the year 1922, the prac- 
tice of rock dusting should 


causes and definite means of minis- 
tration of such accidents. 

“Only one state, Utah, following a 
mine disaster that caused the loss of 
171 lives, has adopted practical tested 
methods recommended by the bureau.” 
When the appropriation bill covering 

the Interior Department was before the 
House, Mr. Wingo, “the gentleman from 
North Carolina,” sounded a note that 
should never be overlooked in making 
available appropriations for the conduct 
of the work of this important branch of 
the government. Mr. Wingo said: 

“We fail to appreciate the men of 
science who, unknown to fame in this 
country, dig and dig in these govern- 
mental departments and bring about 
great improvements; improvements in 
the making of fertilizer, in safety 
appliances, in the oil industry, in the 
mining industry, and everything of the 
kind. The few paltry dollars which 
the taxpayers pay for these experi- 
ments bring many, many returns by 
way of health, happiness and pros- 
perity of the American people. I 
would be willing to spend more money 
on experimentations and throw the 
results open to the public. You want 
private business to have the benefit of 
the knowledge of public experiment in 
regard to improved methods, of 
methods in regard to mine safety, 
methods which will decrease the cost 
of production and bring about a higher 
and better state of civilization in this 
country, which is a legitimate expen- 
diture. 

“In regard to improved methods, 
methods in regard to mine safety, 
methods which will decrease the cost 
of production and bring about a higher 
and better state of civilization in this 
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country, which is a legitimate expen- 
diture, let us help the government to 
do something constructive and stop 
snooping around trying to restrict 
and hamstring everything that the 
people want to do.” 


The Secretary of War, the Honorable 
John W. Weeks, in a recent address be- 
fore the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, discussed that important sub- 
ject—the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion—and its interesting projects on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers. After 
explaining how the work has been done 
and what the object of this corporation 
is, Mr. Weeks said: 


“Since it seems to be an established 
fact that waterway transportation will 
not come back of its own volition, and 
since the government has embarked 
upon this project, of demonstration 
that waterway transportation, in con- 
junction with rail and highway is 
feasible and economical, and in the 
public interest; then upon the success 
of this demonstration rests the policy 
to be pursued by the Congress as to 
whether or not any more money shall 
be spent making streams navigable. If 
this demonstration proves a success, if 
the conditions precedent to success are 
created, if the line proves a money 
maker, private capital will invest in 
that particular service and will have 
demonstrated on that particular river 
that our money spent in developing it 
as a transportation facility has not 
been wasted. We could then sell the 
line and place it in the hands of 
private operators and, with the money 
thus obtained, create conditions prece- 
dent to success on other streams. 

“It would not require many demon- 
strations to establish most of the con- 

ditions precedent to success 


be adopted as soon as practi- 
cable in all bituminous mines 
in which dust constitutes a 
hazard. 

“Most of the larger ex- 
plosions were propagated 
through the mine workings 
by coal chiefly and, therefore, 
coal dust was responsible for 
the greater part of the loss 
of life. This extension of an 
explosion throughout a mine 
can be stopped even if all 
initial explosions are not pre- 
vented. 

“Accidents in coal 
mines of the United States, 
with their consequent train 
of deaths, injuries and tre- 
mendous property losses, con- 
tinue at far too frequent rate 
despite the results of modern 
research which have demon- 
strated clearly the principal 


Baltimore Sun 


upon all other navigable 
rivers. At least there would 
have been formed a basis 
upon which private capital 
could embark upon other 
rivers in the rehabilitation of 
common water-rail carriers 
without the necessity of suf- 
fering the long periods of 
financial losses which would 
otherwise have been sustained 
by them, if, indeed, they 
would have attempted to cre- 
ate such conditions in the 
establishment of a successful 
line.” 


The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board adds its voice in 
the general belief of increased 
prosperity, pointing out that: 

“The most significant indi- 
cation of the upturn in indus- 
trial activity is the increase 
in hours of work, directly 
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traceable to increased orders. Espe- 
cially in its relation to average nomi- 
nal or full time week, the average week 
per wage earner indicates the extent to 
which part time operation is in effect. 
In the first nine months of 1924 the 
average nominal week of reporting 
plants remained practically unchanged, 
with an average of 50 hours. The 
averages week per wage earner on the 
contrary steadily declined until July, 
when it reached 45.1 hours. A slight 
increase in August was followed in 
September by a gain that brought the 
figure to 46.4 hours. Importance of 
this gain may be realized from the fact 
that in covering over 700,000 wage 
earners of the board’s survey, this gain 
of one hour is equal to 280 work years. 

“Comparison of conditions for the 
same period last year emphasizes the 
recovery made between July and Sep- 
tember, 1924. In September, 1923, 
with a nominal week of 49.7 hours and 
an average week per wage earner of 
48 hours, there was an average of 3.4 
percent lost time. By July, 1924, the 
average week per wage earner had 
dropped to 45.1 hours, although the 
average nominal week remained at 
49.7 hours. This increased the aver- 
age lost time to 9.2 percent of the 
nominal week. Improvement in 
August and September of this year 
closed the gap to 6.4 percent. This 
still represents a subnormal condition, 
but indicates that the trend is strongly 
upward. 

“The trend of manufacturing 
activity from June, 1920, to Septem- 
ber, 1924, is clearly indicated in the 
chart covering employment and hours 
of all wage earners in 23 basic indus- 
tries. Following the steady decline in 
1920 and 1921, it was not until late in 
1922 that the curve of total hours 
worked crossed and rose above the 
total employment curve, indicating a 
high degree of activity at that time. 
This condition continued into 1923 
until after June, when the effect of 
curtailment caused hours worked to 
fall below the employment line. In 
August of this year, the corner was 
turned and the index figures based on 
June, 1920, as 100 were in September, 
72 for employment and 70 for hours 
worked.”— (Daily Metal Market.) 


The growing interest of employes in 
the business of their company is evi- 
denced by the action of the employes of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company in their 
recent annual election. In a recent news 
release from this company, the following 
interesting item shows the growing 
interest of their employes: 


“Votes of the employes of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation in the annual 
election, which has just been com- 
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pleted, of their representatives who 
will serve during the year 1925 to 
represent the employes in all dealings 
with the management, shows that 93 
percent of all eligible employes 
exercised their voting privileges this 
year. This is an increase of 12 per- 
cent over last year when 83 percent of 
the employes voted. 

“The elections were held in October, 
November and December in the seven 
steel plants and five ship yards and 
covered the major part of 70,000 em- 
ployes of the subsidiary companies of 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

“This is the seventh annual election 
here under Bethlehem’s plan of em- 
ploye representation and the second 
in which the employes of all of the 
steel and shipbuilding plants have 
taken part. 

“Of the total of 304 representatives 
elected, 150 were re-elected from last 
year. About 95 percent of the em- 
ployes elected as representatives are 
American citizens—all must have their 
first papers to be eligible; 41 percent 
are owners of their own homes. 

“The average term of service of 
these representatives with the com- 
pany is twelve years. 

“The Bethlehem plan of employe 
representation provides for election 
by shops or department or represen- 
tatives by and from among the em- 
ployes, to meet and deal with the 
management for the discussion, regu- 
lation and adjustment of matters 
having to do with all the conditions 
under which the employes render 
service. 

“All employes on the company’s pay 
roll for 60 days, who are 18 years of 
age or over, are qualified voters except 
those employes exercising supervisory 
service. The nominations and elec- 
tions are conducted by the employes 
themselves by secret ballot.” 


The American Metal Market seems to 


believe that gold hoarding is a myth, 
and to prove their point they quote from 
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who replied to the question, only nine 
believe that there is any considerable 
amount of money hoarded in their 
localities. In nine other cities bankers 
make definite estimates of the amounts 
that might be hoarded—from $100 to 
2,000,000. Seventy thought that the 
amounts hoarded were insignificant 
and four were of the opinion that there 
was no hoarding at all. 

“All of this tends to disprove the 
theory that by raising the interest 
rates on postal savings deposits hun- 
dreds of millions can be enticed out of 
obscure hiding places by the Govern- 
ment through the scheme of raising the 
interest of postal savings deposits. 
There is no way of telling just how 
much of the money poured out into 
the circulating stream finds its way 
into these secreted nooks and crannies 
but the amount is probably little.” 


The Pennsylvania State School of Mines 
at State College, Pennsylvania, has been 
devoting considerable study to a course 
for the training of miners, mine foremen 
and other officials in the mining industry 
Dean E. A. Holbrook of the college, in a 
recent editorial in Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, explains the necessity for the 
adoption of such a course by his school, 
saying: 

“During the last twenty years in this 
country it has been increasingly com- 
mon to stress the need for more study 
and training for miners, mine foremen 
and other officials in the mining indus- 
try. Attention many times has been 
called to the superior systems of train- 
ing found in mining communities of 
European countries; especially to 
courses of study and official examina- 
tions in practical mining subjects 
designed for. men who must fill the 
positions between the miner and those 
to which the college trained engineer 
aspires. 

“In coal mining in practically all the 
coal mining states, we have rightly 
copied the European practice of 
requiring mine officials to pass formal 


a questionnaire recently sent out by the 
Finance Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. In part they 
say: 


“It would keep a hosiery mill busy 
for some time to supply socks to hold 
the hidden currency if some of the 
estimates—from $1,000,000,000 to $2,- 
500,000,000—are anywhere near cor- 
rect. The latter sum is approximately 
half the entire amount of money of all 
kinds in circulation, including the 
money held by all banks at home and 
abroad. 

“But the bankers of the country 
seem to think that this vast hoard of 
hidden money is a myth. Of the 94 
in the principal cities of the country 


state examinations on the elements of 
mining science and practice before 
entrusting to their care men under- 
ground. 

“To operate the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania alone requires roughly 8,000 
firebosses and mine foremen who must 
have passed a formal examination set 
by the State Mining Department. The 
majority of these men having left 
school before the high school grades 
are unable, without extraordinary 
effort, to master the principles of mine 
law, mine gases, mine ventilation, mine 
safety, electricity, drainage and 


methods of working on which these 
It is 
page 36) 


examinations are rightly based. 
true that (Continued on 
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NEWS OF THE MINING FIELD 
A Resume Of The Activities Of The Mining Industry And Items Of Interest 


Northwest Mining Convention 

The twenty-ninth session of the North- 
west Mining Association was held in 
Spokane, Wash., the week of December 
1. Delegations of prospectors and mine 
operators from British Columbia, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon and Washington were 
present. The addresses of welcome on 
the opening day all carried a spirit of 
optimism and predicted the return of 
the mining industry to its pre-war posi- 
tion. Attractive displays of ore from 
many mining camps proved an interest- 
ing feature of the convention. 

“Blue-sky” legislation occupied an 
important place in the discussions. A 
paper delivered by Dean Milnor Roberts, 
of the School of Mines of the University 
of Washington, on “Legitimate Mining 
Fromotion,”’ was the forerunner of a 
warm debate. His paper advocated that 
independent mining reports by compe- 
tent mining engineers should accompany 
all prospectuses of properties whose se- 
curities are offered to the public. Later, 
F. A. Ross vigorously objected to au- 
thority being vested in one man or in a 
commission to pass on promotions. He 
declared that no mining man would ob- 
ject to reasonable regulation by law, but 
always would oppose regulation by man. 

Conner Malott, a prominent banker of 
Spokane, advocated in place of the usual 
law a fraud law similar to that in effect 
in New York State. 

Among the important addresses were 
papers by Dean Francis A. Thompson, of 
the School of Mines of the University 
of Idaho and secretary of the Idaho Bu- 
reau of Mines, on the mineral resources 
of that state; Lloyd L. Root, state 
mineralogist of California, on the min- 
eral resources of California; and A. G. 
Langley, resident engineer of the Co- 
lumbia Mineral District of British 
Columbia, on mining in British Columbia. 

Resolutions were passed opposing 
“blue-sky” legislation where a state offi- 
cial or commission was empowered to 
say whether or not a mining company 
could do business, but advocating a re- 
quirement of publicity and laws designed 
to eliminate fraud; commending the Gold 
and Silver Commission of the Senate for 
its efforts to compel full compliance with 
the Pittman Act, and urging the use of 
silver coinage in place of bills in smaller 
transactions; appointing a committee 
by Congress to change the mining law 
to facilitate patenting of land with no 
mineral outcrop, although admitted valu- 
able for mineral. 

More than 500 delegates attended and 
their enthusiasm was marked. Frank C. 


In The Field 


Bailey, secretary of the Northwest Min- 
ing Association, was largely responsible 
for the success of the meeting. 


Ford In Coeur d’Alene 
Development and exploration of min- 
ing properties in central Idaho which 
have not been deemed feasible because 


of transportation difficulties is being 
undertaken separately by two well- 
known corporations, the Ford Motor 


Company and the General Motors Com- 
pany. 

The bond and lease on the Red Bird 
mines, situated 90 miles from Mackay, 
and adjoining properties have been pur- 
chased by the Ford Company, and the 
Livingston properties, a few miles from 
the Red Bird, are explored by 
General Motors. The latter company is 


being 


installing hydroelectric power, tram- 
ways and a concentrator, and is con- 
structing 60 miles of roadway. Ap- 


proximately $400,000 has already been 
spent. 

The properties taken over by the Ford 
Company, in the Bay Horse district, have 
in past years been highly productive of 
lead-silver and gold-copper ores. The 
key to the entire proposition is probably 
the Red Bird group, which has been 
developed through nearly 4 miles of 
workings. There are four tunnels on the 
property, ranging from 300 to 1,600 feet 
in length, and a total depth of 900 feet 
has been reached. 


Jacksonville Agreement 

Coal mine operators in central Penn- 
sylvania recently sought to improve con- 
ditions in their industry and at the same 
time insure employment to the miners. 
They suggested to officials of District 2, 
United Mine Workers, a readjustment of 
the Jacksonville agreement. In 
refusing readjustment the union officials 
stated that only by checking the develop- 
ment of new coal fields and the opening 
of new mines until the demand and the 
supply counterbalance can the depressed 
conditions be remedied. 


wage 


Anthracite Coal Tax 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has reaffirmed the constitution- 
ality of the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
tax law of May 11, 1921. The validity 
of the tax was assailed by the Cranberry 
Creek Coal Company, the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, the 
Alliance Coal Mining Company, and the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 
on the ground that the assessments of 


the tax were unlawful because they were 
made after the coal had been sold. 

Regarding this tax, the United States 
Coal Commission in .September, 1923, 
commented as follows: “This tax is con- 
fined to anthracite, the mining of which 
is practically exclusive to that state, and 
the monopolistic feature of which is 
recognized by the policy of that state 
in taxing anthracite only, while its bitu- 
minous coal, in competition with the 
great bituminous fields of the country, 
remains untaxed.” 


Miners’ Courses 


Pennsylvania State College has pre- 
pared a set of lessons under the direction 
of N. E. Hubbel, associate professor of 
industrial education, for use by coal 
miners attending evening classes. The 
aim of the lessons is to prepare ordinary 
miners to take state examinations for 
official positions in mine work. Separate 
sets are to be used in the bituminous 
and anthracite fields. 

One thousand six hundred miners were 
enrolled last year, and this year the 
number will exceed 2,000. 


“High-Grading” 

Plans for additional legislation and 
regulation to prevent the sale of stolen 
ore, a practice commonly known as 
“high-grading,” are under way in Cali- 
fornia. Through a special committee, 
the California Metal and Mineral Pro- 
ducers’ Association is cooperating with 
Mint officials along this line. A detailed 
bullion deposit statement has been 
adopted by the Mint in accordance with 
suggestions of the association’s commit- 
tee. Legislation providing for the 
licensing of ore and bullion buyers under 
provisions similar to those in effect in 
Colorado is advocated by the California 
association. 


Oil Production 

Before the American Petroleum Mar- 
keters’ Association meeting in Cleveland 
recently, Henry L. Doherty, a prominent 
oil and public utilities operator, stressed 
the expediency of legislation, preferably 
by state legislatures, to remedy the 
present condition of the oil industry-- 
overproduction, resulting in needless 
waste. 


Data On Nonferrous Reserves Lacking 
Consuming industries are finding that 
data on nonferrous ore resources the 
world over are of value to them. 
While government bureaus have com- 
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piled figures along these lines, it is ad- 
mitted that the statistics are not ac- 
curate. Industrial consumers declare 
that world mineral surveys, giving data 
on resources of lead, tin, copper and zinc, 
while directly valuable to the consumers, 
would benefit the public in general 
enough to warrant the expenditures 
necessary. 

Such surveys, it is pointed out, cannot 
very well be undertaken by private in- 
dustry and should come under the Fed- 
eral Government. 


Coal Mining Institute Meets 
The Coal Mining Institute of America 
held. its annual meeting in Pittsburgh 
December 3, 4 and 5. 
Among the _ interesting 
and discussed were: 


papers read 


“Recent Electrical Progress in 
Coal Mining,” by Graham Bright, 
consulting engineer, of Pittsburgh. 

“Mine Accidents and Their Pre- 
vention,” by Alexander McCanch, 
state mine inspector. 

“Health Hazards in Coal Mining,” 
by Dr. R. R. Sayers, chief surgeon, 
United States Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Underground Belt Transporta- 
tion of Coal,” by Thomas C. Dawson, 
chief engineer, H. C. Frick Coke Co. 


Following this last address a motion 
picture taken in the Frick mines was 
presented, showing the complete opera- 
tion of ‘the system used in the Colonial 
mines of that company. 

A question box session proved the 
basis for an interesting discussion of 
important problems of coal mining. The 
following questions were submitted: 


Why does the law minimize the 
capacity of motors and _ trans- 
formers? 

Is a voltage of 500 reasonably safe 
for all working conditions in 3% 
feet of coal? 

Are the sanitary conditions inside 
the coal mines much improved over 
30 years ago? If so, what are the 
main reasons? 

Are the sanitary conditions in coal 
mining towns greatly improved over 
30 years ago? In what respects? 

Give six principal methods for 
improving the ventilation in an old 
coal mine. 

Is underground mechanical load- 
ing a success? 

If a shot firer has two or three 
holes to fire in the Pittsburgh draw- 
slate, isn’t it safer to allow these to 
be fired simultaneously, rather than 
one at a time? 

Is a high-grade limestone the best 
material for rock dusting in coal 
mines? 

What is the most effective means 
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to minimize the present appalling 

rate of fatalities due to “falls”? 
What percentage of methane is 

allowable in the main return air? 


The meeting was featured by three 
inspection trips on December 5 to mining 
properties around Pittsburgh. One ex- 
cursion was to the Indianola mines, 
where rock-dusting methods were in- 
spected. Another party visited the H. C. 
Frick properties at Brownsville and 
looked over the company’s belt transpor- 
tation and loading system. The third 
trip was to the East Pittsburgh works 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, where a tour of the 
works was followed by a luncheon. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Nicholas Evans, of 
Johnstown, president; J. M. Armstrong, 
of Pittsburgh, first vice-president; A. C. 
Fieldner, of Pittsburgh, second vice- 
president; W. C. Hood, of Uniontown, 
third vice-president; and H. D. Mason, 
of Ebensburg, secretary and treasurer. 


CURRENT OIL SHALE NOTES 


HE passage of the bill appropriating 

$90,000 for an experimental oil shale 
plant on Naval Reserve No. 2, in Colo- 
rado, is now virtually assured. Credit is 
due sSenator Lawrence C. Phipps, of 
Colorado, for his persistent work in 
behalf of the oil shale industry. In 
addition to Naval Oil Shale Reserve No. 
1, in Utah, recently increased by 4,800 
acres, and No. 2, in Colorado, a third has 
been added in Colorado adjacent to No. 
2. The two reserves in Colorado are 


estimated to yield two and a half million — 


barrels of crude oil. 


Five hundred tons of oil shale re- 
cently sent from Manchuria to Scotland 
for test showed a yield of 7 percent of 
crude oil. This result checks closely with 
the tests made in Manchuria. The 
Japanese Government is making steady 
progress in developing its oil shale 
resources in Manchuria. Extensive 
operations on a commercial basis will 
soon be undertaken. 

The work of R. M. Catlin at Elko, 
Nevada, is being recognized the country 
over as that of a persistent and success- 
ful pioneer. Beginning in 1917 he has 
built and dismantled four commercial 
sized retorts all virtually financed by Mr. 
Catlin and his personal friends. His 
present plan of 100 tons daily throughput 
is the pioneer plant of its kind in the 
United States; that is, the first com- 
mercial plant to run continuously and to 
put its products of gasoline, lubricating 
oils, and waxes, on the market in com- 
petition with similar products from well 
oil. 

The resurvey of the oil shale district 
north of DeBeque, Colorado, has been 
going on during the past summer but has 
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been discontinued for the winter. It is 
expected that the work on eight town- 
ships will be completed early in 1925 and 
the work on a new group of townships 
started. 

Oil shale in Tasmania and Australia 
is receiving much _ attention. The 
Premier of Tasmania has called a con- 
ference of oil shale men to consider the 
best method of exploiting the deposits 
and determining the most efficient retort. 
The Australian Shale Oil, Ltd., has 3,500 
acres of oil shale land at Murrundi which 
yields 60 gallons of oil to the ton. The 
Bronder retort of New York is now 
being tested there. 

The torbanite deposits in South Africa 
are estimated to cover at least 40 square 
miles. In what is known as the com- 
posite seam alone there can be produced 
not less than 25 million tons of crude oil. 
This seam is recognized as one of the 
richest oil producing deposits in the 
world. Dr. E. Neufeld, of Germany, 
found this torbanite to yield 97.3 gal- 
lons to the ton. E. H. Cunningham- 
Craig, in his report on this district, said 
“Considering the high prices of petrol 
and oil in South Africa and the great 
demand for these products, it is obvious 
that the mining and retorting of a tor- 
banite, even in thin seams, will be a 
much more profitable than 
mining coal.” 


business 


OIL SHALE CONFERENCE 


The means for future production of oil 
from government reserves of coal and 
oil shale was the subject of a conference 
held at the Interior Department recently 
by technologists of the Navy, the Bureau 
of Mines, and the Geological Survey. A 
research program to aid commercial de- 
velopment of processes by which oil may 
be obtained from oil shales, lignite and 
other coal is being planned by the Bureau 
of Mines. The Navy was represented in 
the conference by Rear Admiral H. H. 
Rousseau, Commander N. H. Wright and 
Lieutenant Commander W. H. Osgood. 
The Geological Survey was represented 
by Dr. David White; W. T. Thom, Jr., 
fuels geologist; and W. H. Bradley, oil 
geologist. O. P. Hood, chief mechanical 
engineer in charge of the Fuels Division 
of the Bureau of Mines, presided. 

A report was made upon recent re- 
search in foreign countries by A. C. 
Fieldner, superintendent of the Fitts- 
burgh experiment station of the Bureau 
of Mines, who has just returned from a 
trip of inspection through European 
laboratories and carbonization plants. 
Reports were also rendered upon recent 
research in the fuels and petroleum 
laboratories of the Bureau of Mines. 
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ELECTRIC POWER MINING 
(Continued from page 5) 
between government and business caused 
its fall. And amongst the Greeks of 
antiquity there was political freedom and 
economic freedom, protection from the 
aggression of government against the 
Thus we may go on down 
the ages. But finally, the 
against too much government 
and too much taxation found its great 
expression in the formation of the Amer- 
Republic, and in its compact of 
which we call our Con- 


individual. 
through 
protest 


ican 
government 
stitution. 

Under this we exist. We call this our 
Constitution, our fundamental law, and 
we make the people the sovereign. But, 
though the people themselves are the 
our compact of government 
restrains them from aggression against 
the individual. And so, out of that com- 
pact of government grew our American 
institutions, which vouchsafe to the 
American citizen political, civil and 
religious liberty, and economic freedom. 

We face today, with the beating of 
tomtoms, the like of which has never 
been heard, an admonition that we for- 
sake the development of the individual 
and turn to government to make men 
lofty, honest and just. The American 
ideal is that government should afford 
opportunity to the citizen and leave it to 
him, with the consciousness of the gen- 
eral welfare, to work out his destiny 
and develop himself. And when we have 
this proposal, we must recognize that it 
is a trend toward collectivism; that it 
is a trend which, if unchecked, will ut- 
terly destroy, not merely the Constitu- 
tion, but the fundamental institutions 
which have made this country great and 
strong, and its people prosperous. 

We must hold fast to the principles 
that move our forefathers. Too much 
government and too much taxation is 
ruinous. There has never been a civili- 
zation in the world where too much gov- 
ernment did not lead to too much taxa- 
tion and the diversion of capital with a 
consequent lowering of the standard of 
living and failure to produce the things 
necessary to support the economic struc- 
ture. But what we want in this country 
is government to remain in that sphere 
that our fathers fixed for it, and to re- 
tain our fundamental institutions. 

We want government to be a guide of 
business, helping and guiding business 
to be, not the slave of government, but 
the servant of the commonwealth and of 
the general good. Government should 
continue to be the philosopher in the 
sense it reasons out and seeks and dis- 
covers and interprets ways and means to 
help business. And I insist that we can- 
not hamstring a business, we cannot hog- 
tie business by undue government inter- 
ference, or by government monopolies or 
government competition, or by the undue 


sovereign 


exactions of government for taxation, 
and hope to hold fast to the high stand- 
ard of living and comfort which has 
characterized the development of our 
country. 


WATER POWER 

6 Nee number of acres of public land 
reserved as valuable for water power 
purposes and held subject to disposal 
under the Federal Water Power Commis- 


sion totaled 4,762,844 acres at the end 
of the last fiscal year. 

These lands are located along rivers 
and streams in twenty states and terri- 
tories. The state having the largest 
areas of public land reserved for the 


creation of water power is Arizona with 
1,049,969 acres. The second state on the 
list is California 976,095 acres. 
Utah is third, the number of acres with- 
drawn being 468,678 acres. A list of 
and territories with the acreage 
of public land reserved for this water 
power purpose follows: 

Alabama, 749 Alaska, 167,988 
acres; Arizona, 1,049,969 acres; Arkan- 
28,551 California, 976,095 
acres; Colorado, 298,376 acres; Florida, 
486 acres; Idaho, 266,659 Michi- 
gan, 1,240 acres; Minnesota, 12,357 
acres; Montana, 214,830 acres; Nebraska, 
761 acres; Nevada, 300,270 acres; New 
Mexico, 207,548 acres; Oregon, 467,237 
acres; South Dakota, 12 acres; Utah, 
468,678 acres; Washington, 151,181 
acres; Wisconsin, 870 acres; Wyoming, 
148,987 acres. 


with 
states 


acres; 


sas, 


acres; 


acres; 


om area of 23,000 acres in Colorado 
was segregated as Naval Oil Shale 
Reserve No. 3, and nearly 5,000 acres in 
Utah was added to Naval Oil Shale Re- 
serve No. 2, during November, 1924. 

In its report for the month the Geolog- 
ical Survey shows the withdrawal of 
133,403 acres of public lands for water 
power purposes in Arizona and New 
Mexico, the reservation of 200 acres by 
application in Oregon, and the classifica- 
tion of 718 acres of public land in Cali- 
fornia and Utah as water power sites. 

About 20,000 acres of land in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah were included in 
formal orders designating the land as 
nonirrigable under the enlarged-home- 
stead acts and to that extent subject to 
entry as homesteads of 320 acres or less. 
A little more than 100,000 acres in Colo- 
rado, Montana, Nebraska, and North 
Dakota were classified under the stock- 
raising homestead law and designated 
for entry in tracts of 406 acres or less. 
Much of the acreage involved in these 
designations is included in original 
entries or in applications under the 
enlarged and _ stock-raising homestead 
acts which confer a preference right. 

During November the Geological Sur- 
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vey reported upon the structural rela- 
tions of lands embraced in 453 applica- 
tions for prospecting permits under the 
oil sections of the leasing act of 
February 25, 1920, thus bringing the 
number of such reports rendered since 
the passage of the act to 27,401. Over 
400 such applications were pending in the 
Survey November 30, 1924. During the 
month reports were rendered on 30 
applications for coal-prospecting permits 
and 19 applications for coal leases, 
making a total of 1,469 applications for 
coal permits and 633 applications for 
coal leases reported on since the passage 
of the act. 


LAND GRANTS 
T HE government has given 202,387,493 
acres of its public domain to states of 
the union under various grants, accord- 
ing to the latest tabulation made at the 
Interior Department. 


The largest amount of public land has 
been presented to the states for educa- 
tional purposes, the total acreage being 
117,164,290 acres. To establish common 
schools in the states, the government 
has given them 98,519,946 acres of pub- 
lic land. For establishing agricultural 
and mechanical colleges in the states, 
land grants totaling 10,927,682 acres 
have been made. Grants for other edu- 
cational purposes amounted to 7,716,662 
acres. 

Other grants included 9,500,000 acres 
for internal improvements in the states, 
64,719,003 acres in swamp lands, and 
miscellaneous grants of a total of 11,- 
004,199 acres. 

Practically every state has been the 
beneficiary of land grants from the gov- 
ernment running into millions of acres 
with the exception of the original thir- 
teen colonies. 


The very many friends of L. J. Hewes, 
for eight years manager of the district 
office of the Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., 
1414 Fisher Building, Chicago, IIl., will 
regret to learn that he has tendered his 
resignation, effective January 1, 1925. 


Mr. Hewes for nearly 40 years has 
been actively and prominently identified 
with the design and sale of crushing and 
mining machinery and has won an 
unusual measure of success in this line 
of endeavor. 


He has ever been an earnest advocate 
of the principle that a business man 
should take his leisure at an age when 
he still has the physical capacity to 
keenly enjoy life, and he feels that his 
strenuous business career now entitles 
him to devote his time to recreation. 

Mr. Benard Haislip, for a number of 
years assistant to Mr. Hewes, has been 
appointed district manager to succeed 
him. 


PUBLIC LANDS 
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THE NATION’S VIEWPOINT 
(Continued from page 32) 


there are elementary books and bul- 
letins on these subjects, but gathered 
together, the assortment is so bulky 
and contains so much collateral mate- 
rial, that our young practical man has 
too often despaired of the task. 


“It marks a new step, therefore, 
that the Pennsylvania State College 
Industrial Department and the School 
of Mines has finished after three years 
of work the preparation of complete 
elementary texts in anthracite and in 
bituminous coal mining. The anthra- 
cite and the bituminous sets each con- 
tain 131 separate lessons and are 
designed especially for the practical 
man studying in the evening night 
schools in the coal mining districts. 

“In addition there are 70 lessons in 
mine mechanics and 70 lessons in mine 
electricity ready for distribution. The 
material has been reviewed and ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the State De- 
partment of Mines. 

“What a foundation of training 
these lessons hold for the future gen- 
eration of practical coal mining men 
and officials!” 


COORDINATION OF MINING 
STANDARDS 


~ (Continued from page 25) 


be the same for a great many different 
industries. If these industries can 
agree to standardize together, each one 
benefits by a large saving, whereas very 
little saving will result if each industry 
standardizes for itself, but each upon a 
basis different from that of all the others. 
You all recognize what value the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee 
has been in this phase of the standardiza- 
tion work. 


The third class, standardization by 
exact procedure, is the one in which the 
mining industry can make great inde- 
pendent progress. Thus “Rules and 
Regulations for Installing Electrical 
Equipment Underground,” safety prac- 
tices of various kinds, general mining 
laws and regulations, ventilation pro- 
cedure, and a host of others, come in this 
class. In some places the work will 
merge into our first class, that of best 
methods, but in general any work done 
here results in exact procedure. From 
many of the projects something may be 
crystallized which should meet the agree- 
ment of all and be of probable life to 
justify making it an American standard. 
Other parts will be of benefit as a step 
to aid the individual mining companies 
and on which, from material experience, 
new and better procedures can be built. 
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Considerable work in this class which 
calls for continual observation and ex- 
periment has been carried out by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, and their 
function must be to continue to do these 
helpful things in research and experi- 
menting which cannot so well be done by 
the individual organization. 


The American Mining Congress by its 
continued attention, interest and effort 
in all three fields of standardization has 
accomplished much, and by reason of its 
wide membership and interest, may con- 
tinue this far-reaching work. Part of 
the product will result in better practice, 
part in cheaper and better materials and 
apparatus and part in exact rules that 
will become the common possession of the 
mining industry. Not all needs be an 
American standard in order to be useful 
to the mining industry. 

The Mining Correlating Committee of 
the American Engineering Standards 
Committee should be of value in those 
standards of the second and third classes 
which the American Mining Congress 
and other cooperating bodies believe are 
finished enough so that nation-wide 
agreement may be had for their general 
adoption. 


LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 
(Continued from page 27) 


. 


two and one-half times the tonnage of 
fixed nitrogen. 

An amendment by Senator Copeland 
(Dem., N. Y.) would limit profits on sale 
of surplus power to 8 percent. 

The Senate defeated an amendment by 
Senator McNary (Rep., Ore.) subjecting 
the lease to the Federal Water Power 
Act. 

Senator Wadsworth (Rep., N. Y.) 
introduced an amendment for operation 
of the plant by a commission, on which 
would be represented persons experi- 
enced in chemistry and power develop- 
ment. 

Senator Jones (Rep., Wash.) proposed 
an amendment for the sale of surplus 
power for industrial and public utility 
uses under regulations of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

H. J. Res. 298. Introduced by Mr. 
Wright (Dem., Ga.). Referred to the 
Military Committee. This bill proposes 
to create a commission of two Senators 
and three Representatives to negotiate 
for lease of the project, reporting to 
Congress in 30 days. 

H. Con. Res. 31. Introduced by Mr. 
Kearns (Rep., Ohio). Referred to the 
Rules Committee. This is similar to the 
foregoing. 

H. R. 10350. Introduced (by request) 
by Mr. Reed (Rep., W. Va.). This pro- 
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poses to lease the property to a Federal 
Power and Fuel Corporation which 
would operate power or coal reduction 
plants and distribute electric power and 
fuel. 

H. R. 10357. Introduced by Mr. Reece 
(Rep., Tenn.). Referred to the Military 
Committee. This is similar to the 
Underwood bill. 


H. R. 10529. Introduced by Mr. Hill 
(Rep., Md.). Referred to the Military 
Committee. This bill carries out recom- 
mendations of the War Department to 
sell military property not needed, includ- 


ing the Waco Quarry in Alabama. 
Colorado River 

H. R. 10723. Introduced by Mr. Fred- 
ericks (Rep., Calif.). Referred to the 
Committee on Flood Control. This bill 
proposes to appropriate $30,000,000 to 
construct a dam in the Colorado River 
at Boulder Canyon to regulate the flow 
of the river and prevent floods in Cali- 
fernia and Arizona, and for irrigation 
and power development. 


COFPER LEACHING IN PLACE 


N elaborate study of the reactions 

involved in leaching copper ores in 
place has been completed by Department 
of the Interior engineers at the Inter- 
mountain Experiment Station of the 
Bureau of Mines, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
The object of this study was to obtain 
data on the fundamental conditions in 
the leaching process. Since the Bureau 
of Mines published the first description 
of leaching developments at the Ohio 
Copper Company’s mine in Utah, where 
a large body of low-grade ore is being 
leached without mining, many requests 
have been received as to the conditions 
necessary to make this form of treat- 
ment successful. The experiments show 
how, by starting with a simple water 
solution, and leaching for a considerable 
period of time, the copper minerals go 
slowly into solution. Conditions under 
which large losses of copper might 
result were determined as well as 
methods of controlling the solution under 
various conditions. The Bureau’s tests 
show that practically all the water- 
soluble copper leaches out in a relatively 
short time, whereas the alteration of 
the copper oxides to a water-soluble 
form requires a long period, and the 
action on the sulphide minerals is very 
slow. 


The biennial census of manufactures, 
1923, shows that the establishments 
engaged primarily in the production of 
minerals and earths, ground or other- 
wise treated, reported products valued 
at $34,798,630, an increase of 33 percent 
as compared with $26,173,722 in 1921, 
the last preceding census year. 
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COPPER, SMELTING AND REFINING 


| ATA collected at the biennial census 

of manufactures, 1923, shows the 
establishments engaged primarily in the 
smelting and refining of copper reported 
products valued at $567,984,807, an in- 
crease of 141.8 percent as compared with 
1921, the last preceding census year. 

Of the 30 establishments reporting for 
1923, 19 did smelting only, 4 refining 
cnly, and 7 both smelting and refining. 


These establishments located as 
follows: 9 in Arizona, 4 in New Jersey, 
3 in Montana, and the remaining 14 in 
11 other states. 

The statistics for 1923 and 1921 are 
summarized in the following statement. 
The figures for 1923 are preliminary and 
subject to such 
found necessary upon 


were 


correction as may be 
further examina- 
ticn of the returns. 


Pct. of 
1923 1921 increase* 
Number of establishments ........ 30 28 gee 
Wage earners (average number)7.. 20,735 8.293 150.0 
Maximum month ............... (Oct.) 22,055 (Jan.) 12,476 
Minimum month ............... (Feb.) 19,029 (June) 6,602 
Percent of maximum ........... 86.3 52.9 i 
Cost of materials (including fuel 
and containers) ................ $471,317,150 $205,903,896 128.9 
Products, total value ............. $567,984,807 $234,895,245 141.8 
Value added by manufacturef...... $96,667,657 $28,991,349 233.4 
Coal consumed (tons of 2,000 lbs.) .. 


*Percent not computed where base is less than 100. 


1,116,183 


+Not including salaried officers and employes. 
tValue of products less cost of materials. 
§Not reported. 


CCORDING to the data collected at 
+ the biennial census of manufactures, 
1923, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the smelting and refining of 
lead reported products valued at $227,- 
735,149, an increase of 51.2 ‘percent as 
compared with 1921, the last preceding 
census year. 

Of the 20 establishments reporting for 
1923, 13 did smelting only, 3 refining 
only, and 4 both smelting and refining. 
These establishments were located in 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, and Utah. In 1921 the industry 
was represented by 23 establishments, 
the decrease to 20 in 1923 being the net 


Statistics for this class will be given in final report. 


which were included for 1921 and the 
addition of 1 new establishment. Of the 
4 establishments lost to the industry, 3 
had been engaged primarily in the smelt- 
ing and refining of lead in 1921 but re- 
ported other lines of industrial activity— 
the manufacture of and the 
smelting and refining of zinc—for 1923, 
and were therefore 
appropriate 


chemicals 


transferred io the 
industries, and 1 
tinued operations prior to the beginning 
of 1923. 

The statistics for 1923 1921 are 
summarized in the following statement. 
The figures for 1923 are preliminary and 
subject to 


discon- 


and 


such correction as may be 


fcund necessary upon further examina- 


result of the loss of 4 establishments tion of the returns. 
Pct. of 
1923 1921 increase* 
Number of establishments ........ 20 23 a 
Wage earners (average number)?.. 6,194 1,509 37.4 
Percent of maximum ........... 90.6 67.2 tau 
Cost of materials (including fuel 
SUG $206,029,016 $134,061,121 53.7 
Products; total vale@ $227,735,149 $150,593,779 1.2 
Value added by manufacturef...... $21,706,133 1.3 


Coal consumed (tons of 2,000 lbs.) .. 


$16,532,658 
42,377 


211,301 


SR 


*Percent not computed where base is less than 100. 


+Not including salaried officers and employes. 
tValue of products less cost of materials. 
§Not reported. 


Statistics for this class will be given in final report. 
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REFRACTORIES FOR THE MET- 
ALLURGY OF ZINC 


STUDY of the properties of the 
refractory materials at present used 
by zinc smelters in the United States 
fer the manufacture of zinc retorts has 
been undertaken by the Interior Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Missouri 
School of Mines and Metallurgy. The 
experimental work is being performed 
at the Valley Experiment 
Staticn of the Bureau of Mines at Rolla, 
Mo. This study is to serve as a basis 
for an investigation which will have as 
its object the improvement of the quality 
of zine retorts. The samples upon 
which the tests are to be made are being 
collected in the course of visits to various 
plants in connection with a survey of 
fuels and refractories problems in zinc 
smelting, also being conducted by the 
Bureau of Mines. 


Mississippi 


WAR MINERALS CLAIMS 


6 bee number of war minerals relief 

claims passed on and settled during 
the year ending November 30, 1924, was 
240, according to a report submitted to 
Congress by Secretary of the Interior 
Work. 

The amount asked in these claims was 
$3,905,825, while the amount awarded 
was $457,953. Cost of annual adminis- 
tration of war minerals relief, which was 
transferred over a year ago from a com- 
mission to the solicitor’s office of the 
department, was $33,932 as compared 
with $22,003 for the previous year. 

According to the report, the claims 
still to be adjusted number twenty-seven 
and the amount asked is $1,797,345. 
There is a possibility, however, that some 
of the claims already settled may be 
revived through motions for rehearings. 
The balance of the appropriation on 
November 30, 1924, was $1,275,649. 


F. R. Wadleigh, formerly U. S. Fuel 
Distributor and Chief, Coal Division of 
the Department of Commerce, has 
assumed the active management of the 
Superfuel Corporation of New York of 
which Guy M. Standifer is president. 

The Superfuel Corporation is pro- 
ducing a fuel which is an amalgamation, 
under a patented process of coal and 
crude petroleum, and has an authorized 
capital of 200,000 shares—no par value 
capital stock. 

This company is also acquiring a con- 
trolling interest in the Trent Process 
Corporation and is now enlarging its 
Newark plant. It is estimated that this 
plant will produce 1,000 tons per day of 
“superfuel” in 1925. 


7 
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MANUFACTURERS DIVISION MEETS 


Philadelphia Meeting Considers Plan For The 1925 Expo- 
sition Of Coal Mining Equipment And Machinery 


HE Board of Governors of the 
Manufacturers’ Division of the 
American Mining Congress met in 
Philadelphia Friday, December 12, to 
consider and discuss arrangements for 
the National Exposition of Coal Mining 
Equipment and Machinery, to be held in 
the late spring of 1925. 

The reports presented at this meeting 
indicated a very widespread interest, 
both among the coal operators and the 
manufacturers and dealers of mine sup- 
plies and equipment in the plans for the 
forthcoming exposition. From the ex- 
pressions in Philadelphia it seemed evi- 
dent that when final arrangements have 
been completed and a decision made as 
to the location and time of the meeting 
that there will be a more general in- 
terest than ever before and, in all 
probability, the 1925 Exposition of Min- 
ing Equipment and Machinery will be the 
largest and most successful which has 
ever been staged under the auspices of 
the American Mining Congress. 

In view of the success of the meeting 
in Cincinnati in May, 1924, which was 
held simultaneously with the annual con- 
vention of the National Coal Association, 
the Board of Governors and other mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Division ex- 
pressed their desire to cooperate as far 
as possible in working out arrangements 
whereby the 1925 meeting would have 
the full endorsement of both the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and the National 
Coal Association. Both S. Pemberton 
Hutchinson, president, and Harry L. 
Gandy, executive secretary of the 
National Coal Association, were present 
at the Philadelphia meeting and ex- 
pressed their readiness to cooperate in 
every possible way to work out arrange- 
ments which will be entirely satisfactory 
and will make possible a combined meet- 
ing similar to the one a year ago, but 
stated that it would be impossible for 
any final decision to be made as to the 
annual convention of the National Coal 
Association until the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of that organization 
early in January, 1925. 

The majority of the members of the 
Manufacturers’ Division expressed them- 
selves as in favor of returning to Cin- 
cinnati, if similar arrangements to those 
of a year ago could be worked out, but 
naturally they were anxious to work out 
arrangements for a combined meeting 
and, therefore, a special committee was 
appointed to keep in contact with the 
National Coal Association in regard to 
the final decision as to the annual con- 
vention of that organization and report 
back to the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers’ Division, 


which will be held in Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday, January 27. 

Final announcement relative to the 
1925 Exposition of Coal Mining Equip- 
ment and Machinery will be made the 
latter part of January, 1925. Every indi- 
cation points to an unusually large and 
representative display of mine equip- 
ment. Many manufacturers who did not 
participate in the Cincinnati exposition 
are anxious to make use of the oppor- 
tunity this year and practically all of 
last year’s exhibitors have indicated their 
desire to join in this meeting again. 

Irrespective of whether final decision 
may be made it is certain that the 
Exposition of Coal Mining Equipment 
and Machinery will. be located in a cen- 
tral point and will furnish a real oppor- 
tunity for a practical discussion of 
operating problems and of inspection of 
the latest types of cost-reducing and 
labor-saving machinery. 


NEW EQUIPMENT CATALOGS 


The Hardinge Mill which is generally 
used for pulverizing limestone and sim- 
ilar materials for dusting coal mines is 
described in detail by the Hardinge 
Conical Mill Co., in Catalog No. 13, and 
Bulletin No. 17, copies of which may be 
obtained by addressing the New York 
office, 120 Broadway. 

Two new catalogs have just been 
issued by the W. A. -Jones Foundry & 
Machine Co. No. 31, covers’ shaft 
hangers, pillow blocks, couplings, col- 
lars, belt tighteners, mule stands, bench 
legs, etc.; all items are well illustrated, 
listed, dimensioned, tabulated, etc. The 
very latest data on a completely rounded 
out line of quality transmission appli- 
ances. No. 32 covers a full line of 
sprocket wheels and chain belting, as 
well as chain tighteners, elevator boots, 
buckets, bolts, hand wheels, etc., illus- 
trations, listing prices and complete 
specifications on all items shown. 


The Poole Engineering & Machine 
Company, Baltimore, Md., has recently 
brought out two new types of reduction 
gears, known as their type H and type K. 

The type H reduction gear or speed 
transformer consists of a double helical 
or herringbone gear made of special 
analysis open-hearth steel forging and a 
herringbone pinion cut integral with 
high-speed shaft made of chrome 
vanadium steel. Both gear members are 
heat treated to proper hardness to mini- 
mize wear. Gear members are accurately 
ground and carefully tested for static 
balance before being assembled in gear 
casing. 
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The type K reduction gear consists of 
double helical or herringbone forged 
steel pinion integral with shaft and a 
cast steel double helical spur gear. Both 
gear and pinion have cut stub teeth. The 
gear and pinion shafts are mounted in 
substantial babbitted bearings of the 
ring oiling type and the gear and pinion 
are lubricated by the splash system; the 
gear and pinion running in an oil-tight 
oil-filled case. 


LINK-BELT PUTS OUT NEW 
MALLEABLE IRON SAFETY 
COLLAR 


j* is estimated that 10 percent of the 

power generated in the average indus- 
trial plant is wasted between the 
generator and the consuming machine. 
Attention to this loss of power has given 
rise to changes in power transmission 
equipment and the development of more 
efficient mechanical means. 

One of the most recent developments 
along this line comes from the Link-Belt 
Company of Indianapolis. This new 
Safety Collar is intended to maintain 
the proper alignment of such equipment 
as pulleys, shaft bearings, hangers, etc. 

Great strength, toughness, durability, 
and light weight have all been incor- 
porated in this new Malleable [ron 
Safety Collar, in addition to which, a 
new design which permits the collar to 
be split in two pieces, thus affording 
ready and economical installation or 
adjustment. This type of collar, how- 
ever, is made also in the solid ring type, 
both types being accurately machine 
finished, assuring a tight fit. 

Exhaustive tests made with the Link- 
Belt Safety Collar have proven it to be 
impervious to shocks and strains encoun- 
tered in heavy duty service. The 
material of which it is made possesses 
unusual wear and rust _ resisting 
qualities. This extends its sphere of 
usefulness to installations where the 
atmospheric conditions contribute to 
rust or excessive abrasiveness. The set 
screw, by which the collar is firmly 
affixed to the shaft, is flange protected. 

As with the recently perfected “Kex- 
top” grease cup, the Link-Belt Malleable 
Iron Safety Collar will be marketed 
through dealers located throughout the 
country, thereby assuring prompt service. 


The Osgood Company announces the 
appointment of Mr. C. J. Thompson as 
district sales manager in charge of the 
New York district with offices at 50 
Church street, New York City, effective 
December 1. 

Mr. Thompson has had wide experi- 
ence in the excavating machinery and 
contracting field, and is ably qualified 
to look after the interests of the many 
friends and patrons of the Osgood Com- 


pany. 


| 
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Last year 3 new plants, 
16 new warehouses,and a 
carload of new cylinders 
every other working day 
were added to our facil- 
ities & This is the best 
evidence of the economy, 


convenience and steadily 
growing demand for 


Prest-O Lite 


DISSOLVED ACETYLENE 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC. 
Oxy-Acetylene Division 


General Offices: Carbide & Carbon Bidg., 30 East 42d St., New York 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


31 Plants—55 Warehouses— 21 District Sales Offices 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE, Dissolved 
(Or in Cylinders) 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


ACETYLENE GAS 


Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERAT- 
ING APPARATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 

Irvington Smelting &_ Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ingersell-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


AMALGAMATING 
BARRELS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


AUTOMATIC CAGERS 


Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Chio. 


AUTOMATIC CAGE STOPS 

Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 

Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC FEEDERS, 
GRAVITY 
G. M. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeanne’ tte, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago. Ill. 


BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


{ngersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8St., 
Vii'mington, Del. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, 

Hercules —— Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, D 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLOWPIPES, Brazing, Car- 
bon Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Col » Ohio. 


Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
THROWERS 

—— Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
a. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINES 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 


New York City. 
BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, J. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 


CAGERS, AUTOMATIC 
aay Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


Mining Safety Device Co., Bowers- 
ton, Ohio. 


CAGES 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
M. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CARBON BURNING AP- 
PARATUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


CARBON RODS AND 
PASTE FOR WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


CAR HAULS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 
Hyatt pa Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAIN RAIL CAR — 


CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., Company, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, @hio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ih. 


COAL COMPANIES 


General Coal ogy Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Bertha-Consumers Company, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago, Ih. 

Ingersoll- Rand Ce, 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Mfg. 958 N. Fourth St., 


G. — Johnson Mfg. Co., J 


CHAINS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

CHAINS, DRIVE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 


Joint) 
Morse Chain Co... Ithaca, 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CHEMICALS 


Roessler & MHasslacher Chemical 
Sixth Avenue, New 
orl 


Weller Mfg. Co., 1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL LOADERS 


Joy Machine Co., Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 7358 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St.. 
Columbus, O 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 


Co., Cincinnati. 
io. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersol!-Rand Co., 


Breadway,. 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

CONCENTRATING 
PLANTS 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


—— 
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a | The Connellsville Manufacturing and 


The Combination of Mine Supply Company 
O-BArc Weld Bonds Connellsville, Pa. 

“ and O-B Resistance 
Welders makes 
Good Bonding Easy 


The Ohio BrassCo. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


Pumps—AURORA—Pumps KEYSTON F 
For 
MINES and INDUSTRIES KEYSTONE WELL DRILLS for Placer | 


Gold Testing, Mineral Prospecting, 
Water and Oil Wells. 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

motor attached. 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


There are fifty styles and sizes for all 
depths from 25 to 3000 ft. Portable or 
traction units, steam or gas drive. 

The Keystone Percussion Core Drill is 
a coring tool operable in connection 
with cable tools, and forms the cheapest 
known method of coring bituminous 
coal, fire clay and materials of equal 
hardness. 

DRILLING FOR PLACER GOLD is a 
200-page book by Walter H. Gardner, 
dedicated to “the hardy men who have 
carried the Keystone to the edges of 
the world.” The romance and science 
of prospect drilling. In paper cover, 
free. In cloth binding, $1.00. Your 
copy awaits you. You will want also 
the new Keystone Drill catalog. 


KEYSTONE CHURN DRILL CO., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


— 
‘Ts, 
| 
; 
“ 
~ 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ceo., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
eago and New York 


CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwaz- 


kee, Wis. 
Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., yy St. and 
48th Place, Chicage, 


CONVERTORS, COPPER 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 


Hyatt Bearing Co., Harri- 


CONVEYORS 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, I 

Wilmot Engi i Co., 
Pa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. a 96 Liberty 
St., New York Cit 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820- "6 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 
— Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer — North Ist 8t., 
St. Lou 

Jeffrey Mfe. 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sapply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. , 958 N. Fourth St. 
Columbus, Ohi 0. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 
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CRUSHERS, JAW 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CRUSHERS (Gyratory) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


CRUSHERS, SINGLE & 
DOUBLE ROLL 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CRUSHERS, SWING 
HAMMER 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTING APPARATUS, 
Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy-Hy- 
drogen 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CYANIDE 

American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 


Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 


CYANIDE PI PLANTS 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. ¢ Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


DECARBONIZING 


RATUS 


Oxweld Acetylene Cé., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


APPA- 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
0. 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 
New York Engineering Co., 2 Ree- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, CORE 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Keystone Churn Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoil- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal 


a. 
Ohio Brass Co., 


Mansfield, Ohie. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 

Ingersoll-Rand 11 Breadway, 
New York Ci 

DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

cling Prespecting Ce., 


Ci 
Drill Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 


New York Engineering 2 Ree- 
ter St., New Yerk City. 

DRILLS, ROCK 

Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll- 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Ingersoll- Rand Ce., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRYERS 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mi Suppl: 


DYNAMITE 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. I.. 
Wilmington. Del. 

Hercules ae Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


and Halsted St., Chicago, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Tne Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Jeftrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 
ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Mfg. 958 N. Feurth St., 
Weller Mr Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, hie. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
The, Ce., Cincinnati, 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 
The Lunkenheimer Ce., Cincinnati, 
10. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 B 
New York City. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


ENGINES, OIL 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand 11 Bread 
New York City. — 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad » 
New York City. —_ 


ENGINEERS 


ge, Chicago, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


EXPLOSIVES 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 

Wilmington, “Del.” 


ANS, VENTILATING 
‘Co, Pa 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEEDERS, ORE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feurth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 
= Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 


FLOTATION MACHINES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FLOTATION OILS 
Hercules Powder Ce., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FLOW METERS 
gs Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FLUX, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


FORGINGS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


FURNACES (Copper, 
Lead, Blast) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


FURNACES 
(Reverberatorv) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


= 
pe Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Rolla, Mo. 
4 
— 
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| CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
| COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 


20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 
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: 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


A Comparative Test Always Demonstrates the 
Superiority of WOLF Lamps 


WOLF SAFETY, 
diy Shi Lang 
Write jor Best for Service 


Wolf Miners’ Safety Lamp U. S. Bureau of Mines 
No. 100; Approved Approval Nos. 204, 205 & 206 
If your dealer or company store does not have them in 
stock, please write us. 
Special proposition on Quantities 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. of America, Inc. 


220-224 Taaffe Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SURE 


TO OPEN 


CANTON 
AUTOMATIC 


Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con- 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


1000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio ||| 


TO CLOSE 


The 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS for the MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM CYANIDE 96-98% 


Cyanogen Content 51-52 % 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


60-62 % Concentrated Fused 


SODIUM SULPHITE 


Crystals 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 


and Other Chemicals 


FAWCUS 


Use Fawcus Herring- 
bone Gear Drives for 
driving your 


hoists, 
fans, conveyors, pick- 
ing tables, pumps and 
compressors. They 
save 25% to 50% in 
maintenance and op- 
erating costs. 

FAWCUS MACHINE CO. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


At 
j | mw’ 
| 
| 
MINE | 
DOORS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j | 
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FURNACES, ROASTING 


Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Alientown, Pa. 


GAS (Cutting, Welding) . . 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 
Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GAUGES, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GEARS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Il. 


GENERATORS, ACETY- 
LENE 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GLOVES, ASBESTOS 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GOGGLES, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


GREASING SYSTEM, 
MINE CAR 


Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRINDERS, FINE 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


— (insulated Trol- 

an Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 


INCANDESCENT 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Ce., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTS (Room and Gather- 


ing 
Connellsville Mfg. Supply 


a. 
——_ Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
» New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 
Connellsville Mfg. é.. Mine Suppl) 
Ce., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 
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HOSE, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago, Lil. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 
Cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbide) 


Wolf ee, Lamp Co. of America, 
Inc., 220 Taaffe Place, Breeklyn, 
N. 


LAMPS (Safety) 
Ce. of Ameri 
Welt Pince, Breskiya, 
N. Y. 


LEAD BURNING APPARA- 
TUS, Oxy-Acetylene, Oxy- 
City Gas 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


LOADERS (Mine Car) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Joy Machine Co., Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADERS, PORTABLE 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


e, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 958 N. Feurth St., 
Columbus, 

Weller Mfg. Co., “1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING MACHINES 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 938 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl, Chicago, IIl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth %&., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 


RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, IIl. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 


BATTERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LUBRICATION SYSTEM 


Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MANIFOLDS, OXYGEN 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


MILLS, ROD & BALL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Traylor & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


—— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MILLS (Tube) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


MINE CAR BEARINGS 
Hyatt ea Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, 


MINE CARS 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MINING & METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee. 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES 
oodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
“Fines and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Jeffrey Mfg. N. Fourth 8t., 


Columbus, O 
MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
Goodm Co., Halsted St. and 


48th "PL, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., _ N. Fourth 8t.. 
Columbus, Ohi 


MINING MACHINERY 
Ingersoll-Rand 11 Broadway, 


ity. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th S8t., 
Columbus, O. 


MINE SIGNALS 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 


MOTORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl, Chicago, Ill. 


MOUNTINGS, BOILER 
Co., Cincinnati, 


NITROGEN GAS 
‘inde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
8t.. New York City. 
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NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 
The, Lankenholmer Co., Cineinnati, 
0. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 


OXYGEN GAS 
Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


OXY-ACETYLENE APPA- 
RATUS and SUPPLIES 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 

St., New York City. 


PACKINGS 
Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane St., 
New York City. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


John Boyle, Jr., Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. c. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, 

Powder Ce., Wilmingten, 


PICKING TABLES 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Cone (Wood) 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

du Pont Powder Ce., The E. L., 

mA... Powder 934 King 
Wilmington, Del.” 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

PREHEATING APPARA.- 
TUS 

Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PULLEYS 
Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PULVERIZERS 

Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, AIR LIFT 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, MINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


4 
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TO INSURE 


Few Replacements _ The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee 
and for safety, service and satisfaction, because by 
LUNKENHEIMER method of manufacture a per- 


i ec now ge ol e al actua 
There is a type and size for every purpose, with stocks yas 
Specify LUNKENHEIMERand insist upon getting 
what you specify 
Welding Wire 
Wire Rope Fittings 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
THE 
WEST VIRGINIA R bh W. H C 
RAIL CO. obert W. fMunt Co. 
Manufacturers Mintnc - - CuHemicaL ENGINEERS 
Light Steel Rails Examinations and Reports on Properties. 
and Accessories Supervision of Operation of Mines. 
General Layout of Mines and Quarries. 
8,12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, Inspection of Materials and Machinery. 
40, 45 and 50 lbs. per yd. Chemical and Material Testing Laboratories. 
Mills and General Offices 2200 Insurance Exchange, 
HUNTINGTON Chicago, Ill. 
W. Virginia 
New York Engineering Co. . . . 
8 8 Wilmot Engineering 
Empire Company 
Gold and Tin Dredges Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Prospecting Drills Manufacturers of 
Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
Tax, Standardization, In- 
a 1924 OIL BRADSTREET and 
MINING DIRECTORY Tariff, Daily, Weekly 
For California and Monthly News 
Comprising 1,027 California oil companies; 4,150 changes in 
754 companies; 206 new companies and 220 discontinued doing 
business the past year. 
Comprising 915 mining companies with 3,357 changes in 627 Organized to 
companies and 122 discontinued doing meet the needs 
EVERY EXECUTIVE, CREDIT MAN, OIL OR MINING of 
MAN, BANK, BOND HOUSE, BROKER, SALESMAN, aon 
Ete., should have a copy of this directory. Mining Congress are at the 
service of its members. Write 
FINANCIAL NEWS PUBLISHING CO. Pocket Size to 841 Munsey Building, Wash- 
a 319 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles $5.00 Postpaid ington, D. C. 
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PUMPS (Electric) 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Connelevili Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Bd. Co. (A. S. Cameron 


Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co. (A. 8. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron 
Steam Pump Works), 11 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway. 
New York City. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Ohio E Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REFINING PLANTS (Lead) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


REGULATORS, Welding, 


Compressed Gas 
ag Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
» New York City. 


RELIEF VALVE 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


RETARDERS 


Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th 8t., 
Columbus, O. 


RODS, WELDING 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


ROLLS (Crushing) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
— Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
ae Sons, John A., Trenton, 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SAFETY HORN CAR 
STOPS 


G. M. Johnson Mfg. Co., Jeannette, 
Pa. 


SAMPLERS 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCREENS, SHAKER 


Gruendler Patent Crusher and Pul- 
verizer Co., 942 North Ist St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS (Trommel) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


SIGNS (Mine) 


Stonehouse Signs, Inc., 842 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway 
New York City. 


SKIPS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Connsllsvilie Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, 

Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 

Traylor Engineering & Tite. Ce., 
Allentown, Pa. 

SPEED REDUCERS 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, 

SPLICE, CABLE 

Mine Door Ce., Canten, 


10. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 


SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SILENT 
CHA 
Morse nal Co., Ithaca 


N. Y. 
Weller Mfg. Co., ‘1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
Mine Door Co., Canter, 
0. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
—— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, is. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 
os Electric Co., Schenectady 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 
oe? Mine Door Ce., Canton, 


0. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 


TIMBER PRESERVING 
EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


TIPPLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth £t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Mining Safety Device Co., 
Bowerston, Ohio 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820-56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 


TORCHES, Brazing, Carbon 
Burning, Cutting, Lead 
Burning, Welding, Welding 
and Cutting 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 


Clamps) 
“oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY MATERIAL, 


OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TRUCKS MINE CAR, 
SELF-ALIGNING 


Lincoln Steel & Forge Co., 5701 
Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


TRUCKS, WELDER’S 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


TURBINES, HYDRAULIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


VALVES 
Co., Cincinnati, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, Back Pressure, 
Pressure Reducing 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Weller Mfg. Co., 1820- 56 N. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WASHERIES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


WATER JACKETS 
(Smelting Furnace) 


Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Ce., Cincinnati, 
0. 


WEIGHING MACHINES 
(Automatic) 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WEIGHT RECORDING MA- 
CHINES (Automatic) 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WELDING and CUTTING 
APPARATUS, Ete. (Oxy- 
Acetylene) 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


WELDING GAS 


Prest O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York City. 


WELDING SUPPLIES 


Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


WHISTLES 


Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


WIRE, WELDING 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 

S. Cates, President 
Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 

E. L. Doheny, Second Vice-President 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Callbreath, Secretary 

DIVISION STAFF 
E. Porter, C tion Mi 
George H. Bailey, Counsel 
H. W. Smith, Division of Research 
M. W. Kriegh, Tax Division 
Dr. Henry Mace Payne, Consulting Engineer 
E, H. Pullman, Publicity Department 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 
DIRECTORS 

J. Loring, San Francisco, Calif. 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ll. 
E. L. Doheny, New York, N. 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ina. 
Stanly Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 
F, L. Morse, Ithaca, | ee A 
L. S. Cates, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. W. Seaman Sidney J. Jennings 
Albert J. Nason 


WESTERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper Co., 
Jerome, Ariz., Chairman of the Division. 

B. Gohring, 419 Heard Building, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Secretary of the Division. 

Arizona—Robert E. Tally, United Verde Copper 
Co., Jerome, Ariz.; W. B. Gohring, 419 Heard 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

California—W. J. Loring, 1104 Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Robert I. Kerr, 509 
United Bank and Trust Co. Building, 625 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Colorado—Geo. A. Stahl, Room 12, State Capitol, 
Denver, Colo. ; B. Tomblin, 436 State Office 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

Idaho—A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho; Ravenel 
we Idaho Mining Association, Wallace, 

aho. 

Montana—Wm. F. Word, Box 687, Helena, Mont. 

Nevada—Emmet D. Boyle, Mason Valley Mines 
Co., Mason, Nev.; Henry M. Rives, Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Assn., Reno, Nev. 

New Mexico—John M. Sully, Chino Copper Co., 
Hurley, N. M.; Jos. Woodbury, New Mexico 
Chapter, The American Mining Congress, Silver 
City, N. Mex. 

Oregon—Robert M. Betts, Cornucopia Mining Co., 
Cornucopia, Ore. 

South Dakota—B. C. Yates, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, S. Dak. 

Utah—V. S. Rood, Utah Apex Mining Co., Bing- 
ham, Utah; A. G. Mackenzie, 212 Kearns Build- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. re 

Washington—Raymond Guyer, Symons Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Napier Iron Works, Nashville, 
enn 
J. B. MeClary, eee Coal & Coke Co., Bir- 
mingham, Alabam: 
Percy D. Berry, Providence Coal Mining Co., 
Providence, Kentucky. 
Long, Virginia Coal & Coke Co., Dante, 
Virginia. 
E. L. Hertzog, Cherokee Mining Co., Spartans- 
pues. South Carolina. 
w. Peebles, The Paga Mining Co., Carters- 
ville, Georgia. 
Ss. J. er ~ San Antonio Public Service Co., 
San Antonio, Texas 
B. Flowers, New Orleans Public Service, Ine., 
New Orleans, La. 
Cc. J. Griffith, Arkansas Central Power Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 
Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, Western North Carolina, 
Inc., Asheville, N. C. 
W. H. Smith, Secy.-Mgr., Chamber of Commerce, 
Laurel, Miss. 
C. A. Memminger (Florida), Pres., Coronet Phos- 
phate Co., Asheville, N. C. 


MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

J. C. Wilson, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

H. K. Porter, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, New Jersey. 

H. F. Reck, Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Co., Chicago, Lllinois. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925 


Wm. Whaley, Myers Whaley Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

H. A. Buzby, Pres., Keystone Lubricating Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 

Raymond Mancha, Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

. ?. Reynolds, W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

C. L. Herbster, Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn, Pennsylvania. 

Ralph Cc. Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
. R. Anderson, Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J. 

F. R. Holmes, Robert Holmes & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Frank Low, Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

E. H. Turner, Southern Wheel Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

E. R. Phillips, Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


TAX DIVISION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
McK. W. Kriegh, Secretary 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 

E. L. Doheny, 120 ae New York City. 

T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, 

Robt. N. Miller, Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 


COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 

Colonel Warren R. Roberts (Chairman), 1110 
Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Chas. H. Matthews, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engr., Allegheny River Mng. 
Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Ohio. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, Ill. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, I. 

James Needham, Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, IIL 


Underground Transportation 
red Norman, Chairman 
MAIN COMMITTEE 

C. E. Watts (Chairman), Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 

Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel and 
Forge Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. H. Ehle, Genl. Sales Mger., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Forester, Genl. Supt., Paradise Coal Co., 
Du Quoin, ml. 

J. B. Forrester, Chief Engineer, United States 
Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 

D. F. Lepley, Genl. Mgr., Connellsville Mfg. and 
Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa 

J. Martin, General Superintendent of Coal 
Mines, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 447 Oli- 
ver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. Milliken, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Rist 
Det. St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


0. 
H. K. Porter, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Harrison, N. J. 
H. Shapter, Power and Dept., 
‘General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


E. A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 
John T. Cherry, Genl. Supt., B. F. Berry Coal 
Co., Standard, Ill. 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—COAL MINE CAR DESIGN 
J. Milliken Pittsburgh Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, P 
Cc. E. Berwind “White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, 
H. M. Estabrook, Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, 
and Mine Car Co., Penn, 
R. L. Kingsland, Genl. gg Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
H. M. Motherwell, Mechanical Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. E. Ostrander, American Car Fdry. Co., 165 
Broadway, New York City. 
C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
W. C. Sanders, Railway Equipment Engr., Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEB ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 
H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
T. G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Harmarville, Pa. 
Wm. A. Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers’ In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. A. Read, Mine Operator, 610 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bigg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SECTIONAL COMMITTEB OF MINE CAR WHEELS 
Cc. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanie, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
W. E. Farrell, President, Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 
John M. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engineer, Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—-MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 
Chas. H. Partington (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William P. Buckwalter, Manager, Ironton Engine 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. S. Carr, 622 Orchard St., Bellevue, Pa. 
R. G. Crawford, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edleblute Machinery Co., Pitts- 
urg 
R. L. Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa. 
F. C. Hohn, Pennsylvania Appraisement Coa, 
Scranton, Pa. 
F. W. Holcombe, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
William P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 
Charles C. Steel, General Sales Agent, Sweet’s 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Thomas H. Thompson, Mine Inspector, Kittan- 
ning, Pa. 
J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Arthur White, Seminole, Pa. 
John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 
Wm. G. Hulbert, Supt., Wm. Wharton, Jr., & Co., 
Inc., Easton, Pa. 
G. M. Crawford, Crawford Machinery Co., House 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. L. —=. Sweet’s’ Steel Company, Williams- 
port, P. 
Wm. P. Henke, Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Frank McGrath, Supt., Sweet’s Steel Co., Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
H. N. West, Chief Engineer, Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVE 
Graham Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Joseph Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pa. 
C. Coseo, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
r F. Downing, Jr., General Manager, Logan 
Pam Coal Corp., Lundale, W. Va. 
H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Le- 
a Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, DL 
W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 
G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 
Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
nk Co., Charleston, W. Va. 


Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
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M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
William Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., 
Tenn. 
S. McKinlay, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
William E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Cc., Valier, Ill. 
S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Edward H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke 


ville, Pa 
Newell G. 


Knoxville, 


E. 


Co., Browns- 


“Alford, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Walter Calverley, President, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. Whiteside, 
Colo. 
T. Haldeman, U. S. 
D. C. 

G. . Hay, General Manager, Consolidation Coal 

Jenkins, Ky. 

Cameron, General Manager, 

Coal Co., 


Irwin, Pa. 
J. F. Joy, President, 
burgh, Pa. 
Charles Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, 
Ind. 


Fayette Coal Corp., 
Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 


Bureau of Mines, Wash- 


Westmoreland 


Joy Machine Co., Pitts- 


Evansville, 


Mine Drainage 
Charles H. Matthews, 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 


Chairman 

1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 

L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 

E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 


& 


ton, Pa. 
Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 
H. Edwards, Electrical Engineer, Elkhorn 


“Piney Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


F. J. Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., Salem, 
Ohio. 
J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
: H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
“« Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 
H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt. of New Field By-Prod- 


ucts Coal Co., North Bessemer, Pa. 

J. S. O’Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal & 
Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 
J. A. Malady (Chairman), Electrical Engineer, 


Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh, 

Herbert Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. P. Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


a. 

R. F. Roth, C. E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 

M. Spillman, Works Engineer, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

L. D. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

W. L. Robinson, Vice-President, Youghiogheny & 
Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Parker Cott, Coal Mine Equipment Co., 
Farmer’s Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 


John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagher, W. Va. 


E., 


2218 


M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 W. 
- Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Oscar Cartlidge, 1593 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 
L. P. Crecelius, Engineer, Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


E. D. Knight, 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 
w.v 


. Va. 
R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 


WORKINGS 


Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘ 
H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, Scottdale, Pa. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G._ V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINE DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 
George A. Drysdale (Chairman), Editor, Foundry, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. R. Campbell, care Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, 


‘a. 
Geerge Watkin Evans,, Consulting Coal Mining 
Engineer. L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O’Flaherty, Chief Engineer, 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mining 


Republic 
Central Coal 


Co., St. Claireville, Ohio. 
L. D. Rover, Power and Construction Dept., Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Waddington, Sales Engr., Driver-Harris 
Harrison, N. 
Bettcher, Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 


Mine Ventilation 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 


J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. tr Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. 

O. H. Beidenmiller, Manager, Glogora “Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Robt. Wallace, Supt. Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pocahontas, Va. 

J. Walsh, Harrisburg, Penn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE FAN INSTALLATION 

G. E. Lyman (Chairman), General Supt., Madison 


Coal Corp., Glen Carbon, Ill 


H. G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 


Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 
E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal, Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 
R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, Union 
Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 


E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer 
Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 


Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 
Co., 2970 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


and Editor, Mining 


Martin J. Lide, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

R. M. Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

C. E. Sharpless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Inc., Pocahontas, Va. 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 


James Needham, Chairman 

F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 
can Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Corp., Cresson, Pa. 
. G. Duncan, Jr., Supt., W. G. Duncan Coal 
Co., Inc., Greenville, Ky. 

H. H. Elkins, Elm Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, 
Lafferty, O. 

H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 

John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 


M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, 

Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to 


Stephens-Adam- 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chief Mechanical 


Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
Hubb Bell, Hotel Senton, 35 E. 27th St., New 
York City. 


J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
Elkins, W. Va 
George H. Morse, Genl. 
Steel Co., Oliver Bldg., 
D. Smith, Genl. 
pany of Alleghany 
Cc. R. Stahl, E. E. 
W. Va. 
F. G. Morris, 
ton, Ala. 
Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, 
Harry M. Warren, Consulting 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa 
W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., 
ton, Pa. 
L. Kingsland, Genl. 
‘Consolidated Coal Co., 
Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, ll 
L. C. Llsley, 4800 Forbes St., 
(Bureau of Mines. ) 
G. Conrad, American Mining 
Ind. 
Wm. Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coal 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. S. Thompson, Colorado & Iron Co., 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Supt., Republic Iron & 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt., American Coal Com- 
County, McComas, W. Va. 
White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 


H. 


Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayre- 


Chairman 
Engineer, Glen 
Scran- 
Supt., P. & 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Peabody Coal Co., 
Pa. 


Bicknell, 


Dept., 


Pittsburgh, 


H. Co., 


Fuel 


H. F. Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

M. D. Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
We Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


. Va. 

W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big 
Stone Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

Ww. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Ill. 

oO. 5 Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

— Bright, Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


ad Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Stephen H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 

ash. 

— Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 

riz. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. A. Malady, Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINB TIMBERING 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES 


J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

Charles N. Perrin, Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, N. 

George Stevens, Chief , Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., National Lum- 


ber Mfgrs. Assn., 402 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
R. Crowe, Jr., President, Crowe Coal Co., 


Kansas City, Mo. 
George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Ernest M. Merrill, 1402 Kanawha S&t., 
ton, W. 

R. W. Austin, Chief ee, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, 

N. A. Barnhart, he Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

G. ro Knox, General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 

Gunn, Wyoming. 
Newel G. Alford, Union Trust Blidg., Pittsburgh 


Charles- 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 

George M. Hunt (Chairman), 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

D. A. Stout, Manager, Fuel Department, Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINE 

TIMBERING 

B. C. Collier (Chairman), President, Cement Gun 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 

A. C. Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, IIl. 

W. R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Black Diamond Col- 
lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 

FOR MINE TIMBERING 
(Personnel not appointed.) 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
“linchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman. 

William B. Daly, Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

HH. C. Goodrich, 1408 Desert Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Iron Company, Ishpeming, 
Mich. 

T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

Chas. A. Smith, Mine Supt., 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 
Mine Drainage 
Wom. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman. 


C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 


Forest Products 


Hillman Coal and 


Pick- 


Ray Cons. Copper 
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W. N. Tanner, Mech. Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co,, Butte, Mont. 
0. D. Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mict 
G. L. Kollters, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City. 
A. Rankin, Elec. Engr., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich 
D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer, 
Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., Butte, Mont. 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charlies A. Smith, Chairman. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 
B. F. Tillson (Chairman), Asst. Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. J. 
Arthur B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
Calif. 
L. C. Bayles, , Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J 
T. Maurrill, Efficiency Engineer, St. Joseph 
"Lead Co., Rivermines, Mo. 
Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Metcalf, Ariz. 
R. A. Scott, Sales Manager, Denver Rock Drill 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, lil. 
J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Manager Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 

Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


lll. 

Bruce Yates, = Mgr., Homestake Mining Co., 
Lead, 

Mer., U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. M. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, Superior and Boston Cop- 
per Co, Copper Hill, Ariz. ; 
Norman Bb. Braly, Genl. Mgr., North Butte Min- 

ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, ‘Technical Representative, E. L 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Dei. 

M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ear! F. Hastings, care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. B 

Henry S. Potter, 26 Cullinan Bldg., Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal, South Africa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 
George H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresuillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 

Hill, Ariz. 
Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
W. H. Schacht, Genl. Mer., Copper Range Co., 
Painesdale, Mich. 
W. R. Wade, 34 Lafayette Park, Lyman, Mass. 
Underground Transportation 


William B. Daly, Chairman 

George H. Booth, Mechanical Enginee., inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 

s. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Min:ng Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Taylor Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
H. T. Hamilton, 1402 California Comm. Union 

Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
Real del Monte Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Supt., Calumet & Arizona Min- 
ing Co., Valedon, N. 

Staniey A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
C. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 
W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 


Thomas es Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
re. = Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 
Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 
Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Giobe-Miami District, Globe, 


Guy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 
S. Dak. 

J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

H. J. Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mng. Co., 


Butte, Mont. 
— Falion, Safety Inspector, Old Dominion 
, Globe, Ariz. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 
R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. 
©. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge 
carr, Bisbee Ariz. 
Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


MINE EXCAVATING EQUIPMENT—Exclusive 
of “DREDGES” 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 

Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Genl. Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Exploration 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. 

H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, President, Kentucky Washed Coal 
Company, Greenville, Ky. 


G. A. Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 

H. B. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42d St., New York, 

J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Mine Ventilation 

Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 
010. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
Idaho. 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

C. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

o Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, 


Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, 


Ariz. 

A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 
ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
13.5, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magma Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 

F. W. Maciennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper 
Co., Miami, Ariz. 

E. T. Lednum, Mgr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Inc., Ideal Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
NELS, LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES 

Douglas C. Corner (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 
1004 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper Co, Jerome, Ariz. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—LOADING MACHINES FOR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 
R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
"Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

Cc. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Montana. ; 

Henry "Talboys, Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—SCRAPERS 
Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis- 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
C. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Co., Duluth, 
Minn 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 
E. E. Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
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1925— ( Continued) 


Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINB 
TIMBERS 
George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., Phelps Dodge 
Corp., Douglas, Arizona. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTS FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 

E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt. of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

R. R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZB AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES. 

Prof. F. W. Sperr (Chairman), Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

C. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OP 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RE- 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 

C. F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 
Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

W. S. Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., 
Ray, Ariz. 

W. G. McBride, Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
Globe, Ariz. 

Ge. & Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunce, Mich. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Mfrs. Assn., Washington, D. 

John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 
L. S. Cates, General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
J. C. Dick, 522 Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake 


H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

H. L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 
Ariz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City 

George Young, Cananea, Sen Mexico. 

H. B. Fernald, 50 Broad St., New York City. 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Explo- 
ration Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

G. R. Delamater, Engr., W. S. Tyler Co., Chove- 
land, Ohio. 

Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co., Lead, South Dakota. 

W. M. Drury, Genl. Mgr., American Smelting & 
Refining Co., El Paso, Texas. 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


William Young Westervelt, Cons. Mining Engr., 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Clifton, Ariz. 

P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas City Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., El Paso Smelting Works, El] Paso, 
‘Texas. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 


Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 


| 
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L. C. Grafton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La- 
Mutua, 525, Mexico, D. F. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 
Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 

Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 


ity. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


City. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


A. 1. M. & M. B. 
E. P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1925—(Concluded) 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 
John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 
City. . 

E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 

H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 


Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 
Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
George Otis Smith, U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, 

Calif. 

Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va 
S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT 

J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 
City. 

L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ill. 

UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 

S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carl Scholz, Professional Building, Charleston, 


Geological Survey, 


W. Va. 
A. H. Land, Huntington, W. Va. 


Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indian-® 
apolis, Ind. 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo: 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 


PETROLEUM 


J. G. Brapiey, Chairman 
J. F. CALuLBREATH, Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

George S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


A. L. Beaty, Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New 
York City. 

H. F. Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 
York City. 


METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 

a Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
ron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, 
Copper. 


COAL 


J. G. Bradley, Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. Va. 

T. H. Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Information. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, IIl. 

J. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 
Okla. 

S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John Woodward Bldg., Washington, 
D 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City. 

G. A. O’Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
City. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R.......... 


American Cyanamid Co 


American Mine Door Co 


Aurora Pump & Mfg. Co 
Austin Co., The 
Bertha-Consumers Co 
Boyle, John 


A. 8S. Cameron Steam Pump Works (Ingersoll-Rand Co.) 7 


Concordia Electric Co 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co. 
Faweus Machine Co 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. (A. S. Cameron Steam Pump Works) 


Irvington Smelting & Refining Works 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 


25 Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co.................-. 23 
18 Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co............... 17 


9 Wolf Safety Lamp Co. of America, Ine......... ARS Five 23 


: 
: 
American Pulverizer Co................ 
American Steel & Wire Co.............] 
7 
Financial News Publishing Co......... 
Greene, Tweed & Co... 
Hunt Company, Robert W............ 
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REFUSE CONE 
RAW COAL 
BELT CONVEYOR 


Se Link-Belt Western Link-Belt design 
a coal preparation plant equipped coal washery 


Complete Preparation 
and Handling of Coal 


ites improve the quality of your 
product is our aim. 


The mechanical equipment you use 
in preparing your coal for the mar- 
ket, determines this quality. A 
poorly designed installation injures 
rather than improves the product. 


Rroperly prepared coal increases 
your profits. Let your mechanical 
equipment safeguard those margins. 


Put your problems up to our experienced 
engineers, They can help you. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
~ PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Link-Belt Rotary ; 
Mine Car Dump 


DUMP HOUSE POWER INCLINED ‘TIPPLE RESCREENING PLANT 
2% OVER DUMP,HOPPER PLANT STEEL APRON 
/\ | CONVEYOR 
/ | 
f 


= Largest strip mine preparation ! 
plant—Link-Belt designed | 
and equipped 


LINK-BEL 


‘ 
PREPAREO COAL BINS WASHED COAL 
| 
{ 
| 
/ 


| 
| 
\ i 


a 
| 

| 
5 
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60,000 Sq. Ft. in 60 Working-Days 


FOR 60,000 sq. ft. of floor space Austin will save ments; machine shops, drop forge plants, and for raw stock or 
you two to four months in construction time. ished material warehouses. 

: ; ‘ The service offered in the No. 10 Standard is typical of Austin 
For example, 60,000 sq. ft. of Austin No. 10 Stand- Service on the largest, most complex type of building project— 
ard, permanent type of construction, illustrated above, complete plants or single factory buildings — multi-story or sin- 
equipped for 5- to 50-ton crane operation, will be 

-ompleted in 60 working-davs > Austin Unit Responsibility Plan shoulders the whole load 
COMPLETES -very detail of design, construction and equipment, under one 
The Austin No. 10 Standard Building, of concrete, brick, and ict carrying a guaranteed lump-sum price, a guaranteed de- 
heavy rolled structural steel construction, is suited to general ‘ late with bonus and penalty clause if desired, and guaran- 
assembly and erecting work, a variety of manufacturing require- iality of materials and workmanship throughout. 


Some of the Reasons Why Austin Can Give Y ou T his + Guaranteed Building Service 


»cks of essential materials, such as investment because of the ty 
| steel, steel sash, glass, lumber, and of manutacturing purp 5 toh ations. 
pury 
tory ors, are maintained. S A dav caved in construct — 8 Austin Building Service is a complete service, in- 
ns a great amount of labor saving production. Your building w Ser Ly | cluding layout, design, construction and equipment 
D uch as locomotive cranes, steam shovels, , : 30 60 90 . ne wanda which can be handled under one contract and with 
occupancy in 3U, OV, or YU work depend é 
hoists,etc., available over night for any job anywhere on the size Unit Responsibility. 
3 Austin Standard or Special Buildings, designed Ask for helpful building information and data for your 
P Austin’ throush moe Gfty year 
or economical construction, meet every industria! aSTIN S SUCCESS CNTOUR ¥ Years Of board meeting, whether your project is in Seattle, Birm 
re experience guarantees b ull 
equireme 


ingham, Syracuse or St. Louis. Wire, phone or use the 
ustin Standardized Structures are a profitable coupon. 


Engineers and Builders 
CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia 
Seattle Portland 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas Finance Engineering Construction Equipment 


rvice isavailable through 13 Austin Branch 


mr avation and Grading f 
floors. Base 
oncrete Four 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 
““Multistory or Single Story— Which? 


olled Steel Side Wa 
G ¥%-inch factory ribbed 
Mechanical S ol Operato 
Concrete Window Sills 
Structural Steel Frame wi avy t d 
center aisle columns punched for crane columns 
c s 
Austin No. 10 Standard Building. Width, | structural steel trusses, steel of 
150 ft.; can be varied in multiples of 50 fe. yellow pine pu rlins and roof sheathing ” Trusses 
Length, any multiple of 20 ft. designed to carry 2,000 lbs. at any panel point 
Roof Waterproofing, 4- wi built-up composit 
roofing. 


We are interested in the construction of 


Firm 


Address 


LL 


ion 


Individual - : 


peg 
THE AUSTIN COMPANY J TI 
| ar and conditions. 
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Ballast Plant of Marble Cliff Quarries Co., Columbus, Ohio, equip 
At left: Chain Drive through which elevator is operated by 25 H. P. 
Screens through Chain Drive. 


id with Morse Silent Chain Drives. 
lotor. At right: 40 H. P. Motor Driving 


Morse Drives, Chosen on Performance 


Every piece of equipment in the Marble 
Cliff Quarries has been chosen on the 
basis of known performance. * Nothing 
has been left to chance. 


It is, therefore, significant that Morse 
Silent Chains are depended on through- 
out the plant for driving screens and 
elevators. Seven Morse Drives of 
different sizes are installed, and every one 
of them has given unfailing performance, 
day-in and day-out, for the four years 
during which they have been in use. 


Morse Drives are so designed that they 
can readily be enclosed and protected 
from dust. They provide an unvarying 
reduction in speed between driving and 


driven shafts, thus insuring positive 
operation at all loads. Any center dis- 
tance can be employed from that corre- 
sponding to engaging gears up to 8 or 10 


ft., as best suits the arrangement of 
machinery. 


Morse Drives are quiet in operation, run 
slack without excessive journal friction, 
and are sufficiently elastic to absorb or 
cushion all shocks or jars due to starting, 
stopping, or sudden overloads. 


They at all times transmit 98.6 percent 
of the motor horsepower. 


For further information, consult the 
Morse Engineer in your territory. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA.., 

702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.. : 402 Lexington Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS...... 

CHARLOTTE, N. C... 

CHICAGO, ILL.....Room 803, 112 West Adams St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO..........421 Engineers Bldg. 
DENVER, COLO............ ....211 Ideal Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH..............7601 Central Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY....Room 1871, 50 Church Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

413 Third St., S., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA..Room 803, Peoples Bk. Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.............Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF........Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Railway Exchange Bldg., Morse Chain Co. 
TORONTO, ONT., CAN......Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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